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EDITORIAL... 


Business Education in 1940 


Dr. Briggs of Columbia University has said, ‘“You cannot put boys and 
girls in cold storage. There is nothing to do but to educate them.”’ 


Facts show that only a very small percentage of the commercially trained 
pupils can be absorbed by industry and business. Three hundred and eighty- 
seven of the three hundred and ninety-seven N. R. A. Codes prohibit the em- 
ployment of persons under eighteen years of age. 


A surplus of more mature and adequately trained commercial workers still 
lessens the chances of employment of the recent high school graduate. 


High school graduates average between seventeen and eighteen years of 
age. Surveys, made since 1920, reveal that the employable age for most of the 
responsible commercial workers is twenty years or above. 


The highly technical commercial! skills that are gained in such subjects 
as stenography, bookkeeping, filing, and office practice, while permanent in 
some respects, have a tendency to be elusive and eras To keep them 
salable, they must be used constantly. 


Why should we continue to produce a vast army of graduates who are not 
acceptable because of their immaturity? 


Since we must educate and train these workers at some stage, would it 
not be better to defer the skill courses until after the completion of a regular 
course? Should we not organize a postgraduate period for such training and 
then select only those who are capable of mastering the subject matter and 
technical skills and who have personal qualities, attitudes, traits, and habits 
that will insure their acceptance in the average office or sales organization? 


By such an arrangement several objectives would be gained: 


First, no pupil would need to leave school without an adequate educational 
background for his ordinary life activities. He would have more time to master 
his mother tongue; to learn of the scientific world in which he lives; to study 
the intricate economic, business, and social structure of society; to learn of 
the beauties of life through art and music; and to build a strong and healthy 
body. 

Second, he would not be fooled by thinking he is ready for the working 
world, when, in fact, we know he is not. We would save him from becoming a 
ready victim of social and vocational maladjustment. 


Third, when the time does come for his real vocational training he could 
absorb it readily and would have an opportunity to use it when it is completed. 


Commercial teachers have nothing to fear from such a program, because 
commercial education has so much to offer that they would all be absorbed in 
teaching the required courses which are so vital to the pupils. 


Would it not be better for us to recognize our problems and start this 
solution now rather than to be compelled to reorganize by forces from outside 


the schools? 
(THM X- nate 
Hi 


Principal, John Hay High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
* 
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Business Education Attuned to Modern Trends 


A thoughtful analysis of commercial education 

presented by Clay D. Slinker, director of com- 

mercial education, Des Moines public schools, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


There are two kinds of business education: 
first, that type which provides training essential 
for active performance of business functions 
which have to do with gaining and holding pa- 
tronage; and second, that type which aims to 
provide business intelligence needed by all re- 
gardless of future occupations. 


The vocational training included in the first 
kind of business education possesses many per- 
sonal-use values which may be utilized in numer- 
ous life experiences aside from those met in 
business as a vocation. Concomitant with each 
kind is a preparation for sound social attitudes 
about business. From the very nature of the 
subject matter and the training provided, it is 
only reasonable to assert that through the addi- 
tion of skills, knowledges, and attitudes, business 
education increases the social, civic, and per- 
sonal-use values of all education. 


Facts of commercial employments indicate 
that education is only partly supplying a social 
service much needed by business and by business 
workers. True it is that about two out of every 
five pupils attending the secondary schools of 
America are studying some business subjects. 
Yet any enumeration of certain groups of com- 
mercial workers such as salespeople and clerical 
workers will reveal that a much lower percentage 
of them have had specific school training in 
the tasks they now perform. It seems evident 
that neither the school administrators, faculty 
advisors, nor the pupils themselves are aware 
of the possible advantages offered in the field 
of commercial education. 

The particular duties for which commercial 
education aims to train have to do, first, with 
the selling of commodities, services, and ideas 
and, second, with the clerical work which is 
necessary in connection with these functions. 
The necessity for selling or exchange, and the 
clerical work required therein is the social basis 
for commercial education. 

The most evident social contribution that 
commercial education has made in America has 
been in its training in technical skills. The most 
positive evidences of this are found in the train- 


ing of certain kinds of cleri- 
cal workers and stenogra- 
phers. While salesmanship 
has been taught in most of 
the larger commercial de- 
partments, the vocational 
aims in this subject are not 
so clearly defined nor so uni- 
formly agreed upon as are those for teaching 
shorthand, typewriting, filing, or bookkeeping. 
In training future commercial workers, it is 
of economic and social importance that voca- 
tional aptitudes may be discovered in advance, 
and that pupils be guided into vocations in 
which they are most likely to succeed. The 
junior high school makes possible an exploration 
of the youth’s interests. The school should not 
stop with exploration. It should provide train- 


‘ing in fields for which tastes and capacities are 


found. Guidance should result in sifting out 
those who do not seem to have qualifications 


‘which should enable them to succeed as workers 


in business. Life is too short and school days 
are too valuable to be spent on subjects, the 
value of which to the individual is dependent 
upon conditions that are unlikely to occur. 


Before courses in salesmanship and clerical 
practice, or for that matter in any commercial 
subject, are written, we should know first whether 
the instruction thus provided for will add to 
the personal efficiency of the individual. It has 
been wisely said that no nation can long con- 
tinue to be prosperous, or to advance culturally 
and socially whose citizens are not vocationally 
and economically efficient. In this fact lies 
the justification of all vocational training at 
public expense. The school must aim to benefit 
society through the betterment of the individual. 


While it is essential that the youth should be 
trained to perform the functions implied, it is 
imperative that his training shall consist of 
something more than the techniques of those 
functions. If commercial education be limited 
to the techniques of specific processes, it is con- 
ceivable that the pupil may go about his work, 
in school and in later life, with purely selfish 
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and materialistic aims and ideals, thus becoming, 
because of the one-sidedness of his training, 
a socially undesirable person. 

Commercial training may easily degenerate 
into purely materialistic instruction. Yet if 
ideals are not lost sight of, instruction in com- 
mercial subjects may make valuable contribu- 
tions to social growth and ethical standards. 

Private business interests apparently more 
keenly appreciate the powers of education than 
do our national and state governments. Business 
concerns not only employ experts to train opera- 
tives in their establishments, but they also make 
great efforts to get speakers before the high 
school pupils for various purposes. Many are 
accepted because what they are expected to say 
is considered to be of more value than the lessons 
which the curriculum provides for the hour. 
Yet school authorities are not easily persuaded 
to revise their curricula in order to omit tradi- 
tional formal subject matter and provide or- 
ganized and competent instruction in business 
for everyday use by all, regardless of future occu- 
pations, and for those who so soon must make a 
living. 

In 1930 an occupational survey was made of 
commercial graduates of the Des Moines public 
schools to determine the efficiency of the curri- 
culum. Some of the finds of this study may be of 
interest here. It was shown that one hundred per 
cent of those workers who had received some form 
of clerical training were devoting at least part 
of their time to clerical work. About eighty-five 
per cent of the graduates who had received 
training in salesmanship were doing selling. 
Sixty-two per cent of those trained in stenography 
were found to be doing stenographic work. 
Fifty-seven per cent of those having typing 
training were finding use for it on their jobs. Of 
those who had studied bookkeeping twenty- 
five per cent were devoting all or part time to 
some form of bookkeeping work. Nearly half 
of those graduates who took the course in filing 
said that filing consumed much of their time in 
their present positions. More than fifty per 
cent of the stenographers were devoting a large 
part of their time to typing from shorthand 
notes. One-third were spending a large portion 
of their time filling in forms on the typewriter. 
Less than one-fourth were spending much time 
typing from printed matter. They devoted some 
time to typing from rough draft and longhand 
notes. Varying portions of the stenographer’s 
time were devoted to hand and machine book- 
keeping, billing, making statements, running card 
index, checking postings, operating mimeo- 
graph, figuring invoices, cashiering, keeping stock 
records, selling at retail, operating calculating 
machines, operating switch board, sorting 
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vouchers, transcribing from dictating machine 
records, and doing various other business duties. 

The subjects on which the graduates think 
more time should be spent are listed in order of 
preferences as follows: business English, business 
spelling, secretarial training, office machines, com- 
mercial arithmetic, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
typewriting, salesmanship, filing, handwriting, 
commercial geography, commercial law. 

Several definitely or impliedly suggested the 
importance of offering a course in office etiquette. 
These graduates were of the opinion that it is of 
great importance to learn how to behave prop- 
erly in a business office. One graduate suggested 
the importance of good first impressions being 
stressed. The training implied in these sugges- 
tions should be among the concomitant learnings 
in every commercial course. These facts and 
suggestions are invaluable in curriculum building 
and teaching plans for Des Moines. 

Commercial teachers have too long and too 
generally overlooked the social values of com- 
mercial education. In carrying forward any 
educational progress we face many problems. 
Most important among these is how best to 
prepare the rupils for doing the things they will 
do in school and in their lives out of school. It 
then becomes a matter of first importance to 
know what the things are that these yoyng 
people will be doing. Preparing for civic duties 
is recognized by educators as being a matter of 
prime importance. This is reflected in the 
required courses in history and civics. Educators 
recognize the importance of clear understandings 
of the language of the realm, therefore, the 
required courses in English. They recognize the 
fact that all come under the influence of natural 
phenomena and that all must deal with the 
problems of nature, therefore, the required 
courses in general science. But educators have 
not been so influenced by the universality of 
business. The importance of understanding the 
fundamental relationships involved in business 
transactions has not been conceded by curriculum 
makers. 

In this commercial age, the greatest in the 
world’s history, it is inevitable that most of us 
will at one time or another take part in some 
business enterprise. Surveys show that we all 
come in daily contact with business. We perform 
business duties or business transactions, many of 
which involve obligations the nature of which 
many of us do not understand. The large per- 
centage of business failures due to lack of busi- 
ness knowledge is proverbial, and the extent to 
which people unacquainted with business prin- 
ciples intrust their earnings to the custody of 
unworthy enterprises and unqualified entrepre- 
neurs is little short of pathetic. 








Not very long ago a person with a small 
amount of ready money and no other qualifica- 
tions could start a bank by renting a small 
room and putting up his sign. The word “bank”’ 
seemed to assure the prospective customer that 
his money would be safely and wisely taken 
care of and that it would be ready for him on 
demand. It is needless to say that our recent 
experiences have taught us the folly of such 
assumptions. Now the public school system 
may not be charged with the responsibility of 
training future bankers, but is it not reasonable 
to demand that it shall furnish a training about 
business that will guarantee an increasing reduc- 
tion in the number of business illiterates? 


The economic blunders of Jim Bean afford 
abundant evidence of the need of some sort of 
education in business or about business for all, 
regardless of occupation. This story is about as 
follows: Jim Bean, an average product of an 
American public school, inherited from a distant 
relative a small farm. Jim was not a farmer and 
was not much given to energetic work of any 
kind. Smooth sailing was the thing which he 
cherished, so he decided to plant his whole farm 
in beans, this being, according to his notion, a 
crop that could be managed in a simple manner. 
When he came to marketing his‘first year’s crop, 
he found that after supplying the demands of 
his known outlets he had a large surplus. He 
was persistent, however, and again planted beans 
the next season, and the next, until all of the 
granaries were filled and likewise all of the 
rooms of the large farmhouse. 


Being of a speculative frame of mind, he 
bought beans of neighbors who had grown to 
consider it quite a joke to be able to unload 
their surplus on him. As he saw the surplus 
increase from year to year, his enthusiasm like- 
wise increased and his farm became a bean 
center for the whole community. 


Eventually a great war broke out, and the 
price of beans soared higher and higher with 
the result that he marketed his surplus at prices 
which made him fabuiously rich. He was then 
considered a very wise man and a financial 
wizard. He moved to the city where the atten- 
tion he received soon convinced him that he was 
a very famous personage. He was consulted on 
problems of finance, government, industry, and 
agriculture. People brought to him their life 
savings which they left with him in trust to 
invest for their benefit and the benefit of their 
heirs. In due course he became the head of the 
A. B. C. Trust Company, the Ulterior Bank, the 
Excelsior Insurance Company, the Magnus Steel 
Corporation, and a chain of major and subord- 
inate institutions all of which he was able to finance 
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with funds which he was able to borrow, and 
funds intrusted to him. 

So it happened that Jim Bean found pleasure 
in rating himself as one of the most successful 
financiers in the world. Being untrained in 
business, unschooled in economics, and unedu- 
cated in social-business relationships, he did not 
hesitate to use the funds intrusted to him for 
all forms of speculation until the bubble finally 
burst. Investigation showed that enterprises 
were ruthlessly undertaken without regard to 
the rights of others or business principles. The 
life savings of thousands had been completely 
wiped out; the government had been defrauded; 
many legitimate enterprises had become bank- 
rupt; all due to the activities of one Jim Bean, a 
business illiterate, a creature of erstwhile for- 
tuitous circumstances. 

The social need for commercial training grows 
out of the activities of business and the need 
for business understandings as well as for the 
need of business techniques. The main purpose 
of any business enterprise is the making of 
profits. It is only reasonable to assume that 
the main purpose the government has in educa- 
tion is to gain something. Just as business uses 
capital for the purpose of making profits, so 
should society use education as a means of 
serving its aims. Education should be judged 
by the added ability and inclination it gives to 
citizens to do the things they are expected to 
do in the kind of lives they are expected to live. 
Such an education for Jim Bean and the many 
people who became duped by him should have 
made impossible such an orgy of speculation and 
misappropriation of funds. Business illiteracy 
furnished fertile fields to be cultivated by un- 
scrupulous as well as well-meaning but incom- 
petent entrepreneurs who add to the economic 
misery of thousands of well-deserving people. 

No liberal education is complete that does 
not provide a background for economic under- 
standing. A knowledge of the distribution of 
the world’s wealth and the factors involved in 
the uses and exchanges of it is fundamental. 
Any lack or weakness in this qualification 
furnishes an opening for unsound conclusions. 

One’s contentment in his everyday work may 
depend upon his ability to see relationships 
existing among those engaged in the various 
branches of enterprise. Such an ability is ab- 
solutely essential to efficient citizenship. 

Success in any field is dependent upon condi- 
tions in certain other fields as well as upon 
native ability and community or world needs. 
An appreciation of this fact should promote a 
cooperative spirit and happier participation in 
business undertakings. 

(Concluded on page 71) 
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Ideas on the Teaching of Typewriting 


by 


Alfred H. Quinette 
South Senior High School 
Youngstown, Ohio 


BEGINNERS enter typing class curious 
and concerned about the course. Here is the 
instructor's opportunity to enlist and make use 
of this interest by making the study fascinating 
so that a lasting like for the work will develop. 
When pupils get a right start, they almost always 
find typewriting interesting. 


The pupil who excels is the one who invests 
his whole attention. Pupil ability in typewriting 
is largely the result of enthusiasm, the proper 
frame of mind, and interest in the work. 


Because of its general utility value, type- 
writing is regarded now more than ever as a 
worth-while course for all pupils. The personal- 
use value makes a special appeal to people of all 
ages who will not use it in business, the older 
pupils attending night classes. There is an 
increasing consumer need in ability to use the 
typewriter. The instruction must therefore be 
adapted to meet consumer requirements. A 
typewriter is now to be found in a great many 
homes, and this number is steadily increasing 
since the portable machine has become so popu- 
lar. Here we have another reason why typing 
instruction is so necessary. 


The teacher who sells the subject to pupils in 
the first few lessons, and who takes the time to 
start pupils to work by explaining the need for 
the right method of machine operation, with 
emphasis on the importance of doing things 
properly from the beginning, will save much 
time and annoyance later. From the first, pupils 
should be made to understand that achieve- 
ment in typewriting by using the touch method 
and proper plan of fingering is far superior to the 
ability acquired by those who write by sight. 
Beginners should be told that the parts of the 
typewriter will be learned as they progress with 
the work, but that everything about the use of 
the typewriter cannot be taught the first few 
days. It is also best to let them know what 
mastery and good typing involve. The need for 
memorization and mastery of the keyboard can- 
not be overemphasized, as pupils must be able to 
send the right finger to the exact place to strike 
the desired key. Pupils should be given enough 
practice in quickly locating the guide keys so 
they will not lose their position and make errors 


by reaching to wrong keys. 
Disciplinary values are ac- 
quired from keyboard mas- 
tery. 

Early in beginning 
classes, time should be 
taken to explain the value of neat, accurate, well- 
typed material, such as is needed to meet stand- 
ards for business and personal use. Pupils desire 
to know what benefits they may get from a 
typing course aside from its vocational aspect. 
People have been accustomed to thinking of 
typewriting as a training for vocational purposes. 
Our pupils now realize when they take a course 
in typing that they are taking work that will be 
useful to them regardless of what they may do 
when school days are over. 


Beginners must be taught to realize they are 
starting to learn an art in which success or failure 
depends upon the habits they form in the first 
lessons. Pupils will cooperate with the teacher, 
except in rare cases, when they know by taking 
a wrong attitude and by getting a wrong start 
their time and energy is being wasted. Practice 
makes perfect only when it is intelligently di- 
rected and the directions intelligently followed. 
The greater the skill, the more intelligence neces- 
sary. Aimless and lifeless, practice is wasteful 
and must not be permitted. 


One of the first duties of the instructor is to 
get pupils to feel comfortable and at ease at the 
typewriter. The teacher should conduct the 
work so as to remove all feeling of fear, as worry 
or fear lowers efficiency. Pupils will not do good 
work if they are under a nervous tension. The 
learner’s mental attitude will either make learn- 
ing easy or difficult. More normal motivation 
and more normal conditions of work are needed 
in much of our teaching. 


The teacher needs to be a friendly guide and 
leader; never a driver. Typewriting cannot be 
taught by force. The teacher’s attitude must be 
one of such interest and enthusiasm that pupils 
will catch it. It must be one of helpfulness, yet 
firmness in establishing correct habits of tech- 
nique in the use of the typewriter. 

The typing course is rapidly gaining recogni- 
tion for its educational value, because it offers 








splendid opportunities to apply other knowledges 
acquired. What we need in education is more 
applied knowledge. Typing provides this kind 
of instruction. ‘Typewriting involves a great 
deal more than simply striking keys. It offers a 
splendid chance to learn many things about 
business. The course contributes studies in 
spelling, division of words into syllables, punc- 
tuation, use of capitals, paragraphing, and val- 
uable experience in artistic form and arrange- 
ment of typewritten material. No other course, 
except business English, offers such good train- 
ing and experience in the writing of various kinds 
of letters. Through this kind of practice, pupils 
become familiar with the language and terms 
used in business, particularly when they type 
such important papers and forms as bills of sale, 
deeds, mortgages, leases, affidavits, specifications, 
wills, contracts, telegrams, and bookkeeping 
statements. 

Typewriting not only supplies uses for the 
knowledges learned in other courses, but it also 
keeps pupils continually learning worth-while 
new things. Pupils must be taught to realize 
that the things being learned are of actual busi- 
ness value. Typing has outstanding value for 
developing mental discipline through the abso- 
lute concentration of thought required to do 
accurate work. Few subjects lend themselves so 
well for developing the desirable habits of neat- 
ness, accuracy, and careful thinking. There is 
definite relation between what is learned and 
what pupils do after they leave school. We need 
more of this type of learning in all subjects. 

Typing rooms should be equipped with 
plenty of bulletin board space. Pupils are inclined 
to do better work if they know their best efforts 
will receive recognition by having their papers 
exhibited where their classmates can see what 
they are accomplishing. Pupils like to compete 
with others and try to improve their own records. 
Bulletin board papers should be changed fre- 
quently to keep up interest in new work. Some 
papers should be chosen from class work and 
others may be selected from timed speed and 
accuracy tests. 

The class median should be frequently de- 
termined. I have found that pupils take interest 
and pride in trying to improve their class median 
as the weeks go by. Raising the median involves 
more than speed, because a greater degree of 
accurate typing is usually necessary to move up 
the median score. Timed tests are suitable for 
measuring speed and accuracy. 

In all speed writing, pupils must be taught 
that the quality or accuracy of the work is of 
great importance. They need to know it is much 
’ better for a typist to turn out neat usable work, 
than to attempt to write too fast and make 
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errors.: Speed has actual value only when com- 
bined with accuracy. Employers want work 
done good enough the first time for whatever 
use they wish to make of it. If typed material 
has to be done over, it costs the employer money 
for the extra time consumed and for the station- 
ery wasted. The seriousness of waste, both in 
the use of time and materials, should be stressed 
in every classroom. 

Pupils are so different that they cannot be 
dealt with alike. We must make provision for 
individual differences. What to do or what not 
to do in certain individual cases calls only for 
the application of common sense by the teacher. 
There would probably be discouragement if in- 
dividual needs fail to receive the attention of the 
teacher. It is best to find out what difficulty 
pupils are having in attempting to accomplish 
the work, and then give whatever assistance is 
needed to help pupils overcome their trouble. 
This can usually be done by correcting faulty 
techniques and by assigning special drills that 
will give the finger gymnastics needed to enable 
such pupils to make improvement and develop 
typing power. Pupils must be taught to appre- 
ciate the significance of the practice they do and 
realize what value it is to them. Teachers should 
make a study of the errors frequently made by 
their pupils, and then give drills to combat them. 
The development of skill and ability to do is the 
outcome of systematic, careful, thoughtful, and 
well-organized practice. 

It is necessary to have a time-saving method 
of collecting and returning papers. The folder 
method is a very good one, and is frequently 
used when filing cabinets are provided. If the 
proper filing equipment is not provided, some 
pupil will usually be willing to get a suitable box 
that is the right length, width, and depth in 
which the folders may be filed alphabetically. 
Pupils will place their assigned work in the 
folders and file them to be inspected at the con- 
venience of the instructor. Attention to mis- 
takes in form and arrangement, spacing, and 
other things, should be brought to the pupils’ 
notice promptly so the same errors will not be 
continually repeated. Pupils will make progress 
only as they learn to eliminate their mistakes. 
The instructor should keep a close check on the 
quality and accuracy of the work being done by 
each pupil in order to know whether or not pupils 
are doing work that meets with proper standards 
of attainment. If this is not done, carelessness 
will creep into the work. Teachers must set their 
standards high enough to get good work and 
then refuse to accept work that shows a lack of 
care and effort in its preparation. 

Pupils should be required to check their own 
papers before submitting them for teacher in- 
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spection. Pupils need training in finding errors 
in their own work, and this practice must be 
given to them in the typing class. Teachers are 
too busy to take time profitably to correct all 
the papers typed by pupils; therefore the assist- 
ance of pupils is necessary. Papers checked by 
pupils should be reviewed by the teacher, the 
teacher checking the papers only sufficiently to 
be certain that the work is being properly cor- 
rected, and to observe in a general way quality 
and attainment. 

There should always be careful, helpful, and 
sympathetic teacher guidance. Before being 
permitted to attempt difficult or advanced work, 
pupils should be required to have mastered 
thoroughly the keyboard fingering. Review drills 
may be necessary for those who are having 
trouble in learning the keyboard. There should 
be some effort made toward speed development 
in the early part of the course by encouraging 
pupils to finger the keys as rapidly as they can 
and still strike the right keys, the purpose being 
to have speed become a gradual development 
along with practice for accuracy. When pupils 
master the fingering in certain exercises, they do 
not find it very difficult to type with a little 
greater rapidity. Even time in key stroking is 
very essential at this stage as a basis for speed 
development. Speed must come naturally and 
gradually and not be overstressed until the ability 
to type evenly and accurately has been acquired. 
It is wrong to encourage pupils to attempt to 
type faster than they can type with a fair degree 
of accuracy. It is disastrous to force speed too 
soon with a class of beginners, or to rush them 
too fast over the pages of drill work for develop- 
ing finger control. To do so is to develop inac- 
curacy, which will be very difficult to control later. 

Pupils often need encouragement about as 
much as they need instruction, but they must 
understand that they should measure up to a 
good standard of attainment. They need to 
develop habits of persistence and courage. They 
must learn to believe in themselves and in their 
own ability. Sometimes pupils do not try hard 
enough because they have the idea that they 
“can’t.” The kind of attitude taken by the 
pupil toward the work will either hinder or aid 
his progress. It is difficult to succeed without 
correct attitudes and ideals, and even though it 
is difficult to develop them, it is necessary to do 
so in order to accomplish satisfactory results. 
The teacher must first get pupils in the right 
frame of mind. The pupil with the proper atti- 
tude will learn more quickly and acquire greater 
ability in the use of the typewriter. Some will 
always do better than the others. This is true in 
typing just as much as it is true in any other 
subject. 





Too rigid insistence upon absolute accuracy 
is wrong in beginning classes, but as pupils pro- 
gress, the desirability of accurate work must be 


kept uppermost in their thoughts. Stress the 
importance of better accuracy by having pupils 
acquire a determination to improve through 
greater application and absolute concentration 
on the work to be done. Experts tell us the 
greater the concentration, the greater the accu- 
racy. Pupils must understand that typewritten 
work not accurately done has no actual value, 
and to type inaccurately is wasting time. 

The typewriting class should be regarded by 
pupils as a happy period. Pupils of a teacher 
who is inclined to be irritable, impatient, or sar- 
castic, or who is lacking in high enough stand- 
ards, will make little progress. When pupils turn 
in poor work that shows a noticeable lack of 
effort, it is well to inform the pupil frankly that 
the work has no value, that the teacher expects 
immediate improvement, and that he cannot in 
fairness to the school, the pupil, and the teacher, 
allow credit for unsatisfactory work. Follow 
carefully the output of such pupils to see that 
improvement is made through practice of the 
proper kind. 

Nothing is more discouraging to a pupil than 
to be expected to produce good work and still 
be required to use a typewriter too old and dilap- 
idated to function properly. There is just about 
as much thrill in it as there is in driving a car 
that should be in the junk yard. To employ a 
good teacher who must use unfit equipment is an 
economic waste. 

Early in the course pupils should be taught 
the yse that is made of the typewriter in short- 
hand transcription work. ‘Training in typing 
should precede instruction in shorthand by at 
least one semester. Pupils will be able to use the 
typewriter for transcription as early in the short- 
hand course as the program of the school will 
permit. Some teachers give rapid and rather 
difficult dictation material to be transcribed by 
transcription beginners, forgetting that the pupils 
have never used the typewriter to translate 
shorthand outlines, even from slowly dictated 
material. As a result they become confused be- 
cause they are afraid they cannot read their 
shorthand notes, and the result is that we get 
more inaccurate typing than we have expected. 

When pupils finally get confidence in their 
ability to use the typewriter for shorthand tran- 
scription, we find that the quality of the typing 
quickly improves. In transcription work, the 
beginner’s thought is almost entirely devoted to 
the reading of the shorthand, so that he fails to 
concentrate on the typing itself as he did in the 
typing class. As he becomes acquainted with 
(Concluded on page 96) 
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Guidance in Textbook Study 
The Use of Study Guides 


Otto Asperger 
Kern County Union High School 
Bakersfield, California 


The use of study guides is a relatively new practice in edu- 


cation. 
tests or check-up quizzes. 


These are sometimes referred to as instructional 
Study guides seem to have 


found a permanent place in educational procedure. 


POOR USE OF TEXTBOOK. A problem in 
the learning of first-year bookkeeping in the high 
school is the average pupil’s inability to use his 
textbook. “The textbook, if rightfully and intel- 
ligently used, permits of a tremendous saving of 
time and energy to both teacher and pupil.”! 
The more superior pupils, as a rule, have a desire 
to study the textbook and to relate the subject 
matter to the solving of the lesson. Unfortunately, 
the less able make only poor use of the textbook. 
Oral assignments generally bring inferior results. 
Pupils will attempt to work exercises and prob- 
lems without a careful study of the explanatory 
material in the textbook. 


PUPIL DIFFICULTIES ANALYZED. Principal 
H. A. Spindt of Kern County Union High 
School and Junior College, Bakersfield, Califor- 
nia, has found that a great deal of the difficulty 
lies in the poor reading habits of the pupils. Read- 
ing tests were given to 2,148 pupils in 90 high 
school English classes. J. W. McDaniel, who 
prepared and tabulated the tests, found that out 
of a possible score of 25, the median of the group 
was 15. No significant age differences in reading 
scores were indicated. Small fluctuations existed 
when semester groups were compared, but there 
was no general trend. Practically no increase in 
reading comprehension was indicated during 
high school years. Reading scores of 100 pupils 
showed a definite correlation between reading 
and grades. 


High school pupils fail to distinguish between 
cursory and careful reading. They are unable to 
apply the concepts and ideas given in the text- 


book. Usually a hasty, inadequate attempt is 
made to master the subject matter in the text- 
book. Hasty conclusions are formed. Vocabulary 
difficulties are sidestepped. Bookkeeping pupils 
particularly have much trouble in learning from 
the textbook because of the difficulty in under- 
standing an unfamiliar language. Many of the 
difficulties disappear when pupils are given guid- 
ance in how to read the language of bookkeeping 
so that they get the meaning of the terms used. 
Practically all reading in bookkeeping should be 
careful and exact, with close attention being paid 
to details of the complete thought. 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM. A general solution 
is in the direction of improving reading habits. 
The value of reading rapidly and looking for 
ideas and concepts should be emphasized repeat- 
edly. The value of rereading difficult parts 
should be indicated. Emphasize the importance 
of thinking over the information that should be 
sought before he starts reading. For the past 
five years I have tried to help bookkeeping pupils 
do this through study guides. 

Most of the present-day teaching methods 
recognize study guidance as essential. It is true 
that there should be progressive diminution of 
detailed study guidance with the completion of 
the high school course. Experiments by Germane 
reported that controlled mental summary as a 
method of studying textbook material was su- 
perior to an unguided method.? Reeder also 
reported that a group using objectively scorable 
questions as guides in studying geography showed 
better results than a similar group that was not 
guided.’ 


1H. R. Douglass, Modern Methods in High School Teaching (New York: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1926), p 13. 


*C. E Germane, “The Value of Controlled Mental Summary as a Method of Studying,” School and Society, XII, December 11, 1920, 
p. 590. “The Value of the Corrected Summary as Compared with the Rereading of the Same Article,” Elementary School Journal, XX1, 
February, 1921, pp. 461-64. ‘The Value of the Controlled Summary as a Method of Studying,” School and Society, XI{I, June 25, 1921, 
pp. 730-32. “The Value of the Written Paragraph Summary,” Journal of Educational Research, I11, February,-1921, pp. 116-23. 

4E H. Reeder, “A’ Method of Directing Children’s Study of Geography,” Teachers’ College Contributions to Education (New York: 
Columbia University, 1927), No. 193. 
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A study guide or direction sheet is intended 
to guide or direct the pupil in his reading and 
thinking so that he will obtain quickly and 
thoroughly the needed information as given in 
the textbook. With this information he should 
be able to solve the exercises and problems that 
are developed in that particular lesson. 


PREPARING STUDY GUIDES. I examined the 
textbook material carefully. I-worked out exer- 
cises dealing with the things to: be learned by 
this pupil. Each study guide was based upon a 
particular unit of the textbook. 

The unit may be the chapter or a part of the 
chapter. The completion questions were found 
to be more practicable than questions that called 
for a summary. The ideas are stated generally in 
short, simple sentences, with a word or phrase 
omitted. There is real value in having each pupil 
supplied with his copy of the study guide. Study 
guides in practice indicate what the class discus- 
sion will be about. Gates states that it is not 
enough that the teacher realizes what should be 
learned; the learner must know what he is sup- 
posed to learn.‘ The study guides formed definite 
objectives in reading the textbook; the pupil 
observes his progress as he completes the study 
guide, and there is evidence for satisfaction when 
the study guide has been completed. 


ASSIGNMENT PROCEDURE. Before work on a 
study guide is started, it is well to go briefly over 
the lesson, commenting on the material and in- 
dicating significant principles. Then each pupil 
can begin working. Pupils will have a tendency 
to begin working out study guides before reading 
through the lesson in the textbook. This tendency 
should be discouraged. 


RECITATION. The study guides are discussed 
in the recitation following preparation. The items 
causing the most difficulty are given special at- 
tention. Not more than ten minutes of the forty- 
minute period are devoted to these discussions. 
All checking of study guides is done in class. 
Pupils see where they have erred and know the 
correction. Mass correction of papers has been 
found satisfactory except when it takes up too 
much of the recitation period. 

The length of the study guide controls the 
time required to check. Study guides should be 
regarded as any other written work. Following 
the discussion and checking of the study guides, 
the class takes up any problems or exercises 
which go with that particular unit. The study 
guides are intended primarily to develop the 
subject matter in the textbook. All pupils are 
not kept at the same work — some are working 
ahead and some are behind — but class discus- 


sions correlate with the work being done by the 
average or “C” pupils. The slower pupils are 
encouraged to seek individual help from the 
teacher. Superior pupils are sometimes directed 
to aid the slower pupils. 


PUPIL REACTIONS TO STUDY GUIDES. Fol- 
lowing a semester of work with study guides, the 
pupils were asked to state frankly their preference 
or dislike for the study guides, and to give as 
many reasons for their answers as they could. 
They were told not to sign their comments. One 
hundred and sixteen expressed opinions, and of 
that number twenty-one expressed dislike for the 
guides and the remainder preferred them. A 
summary of their comments follows: 


REACTIONS IN FAVOR OF GUIDES. 


1. Bookkeeping is so different from any other sub- 
ject I have studied that I needed help in studying 
it. 


2. The reading in the textbook is easier to follow; 
it is clearer. 


3. The class discussions are more interesting be- 
cause I know what they will be like. 

4. Preparing lessons is easier. Hard questions 
make me read carefully and think. : 

5. The reading is easier to understand, but it 
takes longer to read. : 

6. The assignments are definite, and I know I 
won't miss any of the main points. I needed 
the practice in stating my ideas. 

7. I had something to observe in my reading; and 
my reading was not done without purpose. 


8. Having to complete the answers helped me to 
remember. 


9. It was easier to prepare my lessons. I knew 


what was wanted. 


10. When I know what to do it is easier, and I get 
more out of my study. 


11. The textbook means nothing to me when I read 
it without a study guide. 

12. Bookkeeping was so hard to understand in the 
beginning that I needed a study guide to help 
me in reading the book. 

13. I had to read my lesson or I couldn’t answer 
the questions in class. 


14. It was easier for me to work out the problems 
after I had answered the study guides. 


15. I was absent a week because of illness in the 
home, and my chum brought me the study 
guides. I would have lost out completely if it 
hadn’t been for the study guides. 

16. I am a slow worker, but the study guides made 
it possible for me to finish my lessons. 


‘Arthur I. Gates, Psychology for Students of Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923), p 271. 
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17. I didn’t have to worry about my lessons; I knew 
when I was prepared. 


18. I was able to get more out of my work. 
The following is the response of one of the 
best pupils: 
1. They make my studying systematical. 
2. I know that I have the right answer. 
3. I get more out of the lesson. 
4 


. You have to know the answers or you don’t 
understand the work. 
5. Just to read over my lesson wasn’t enough. I 
tried it without using a study guide and I 
didn’t understand nearly so well. 
I could go faster; the other kids didn’t hold me 
back. 
I was able to make better recitations. 
-, When I had studied my lesson, the study guide 
was a good outline of the lesson. 

9. I find there are many details in bookkeeping 
that the study guide helps me to find; — I can 
remember better. 

ro. I know when my lesson has been studied, and 
I know what I have done. 
REACTIONS AGAINST GUIDES 


a 


whl 


The following reactions were against the use 
of study guides: 


t. The study guides were too hard. 


2. I couldn't find the answers in the textbook; 
they were not there. 


3. I didn’t need to read the book to work the prob- 
lems. 


. They took too much time. 


5. The questions were vague and I didn’t know 
what they meant, so I wrote down any answer. 
I knew they were not right. 
6. I could fill in the answers in class when we 
recited. 
7. It 1s better for me to work out the lesson without 
a study guide. 
8. To fill in the study guides is a waste of time 
when I knew what the answer was. 
9. I didn’t have to think. 
10. I didn’t have time to work them out. 
11. I don’t think they helped me because I can get 
my other lessons without a study guide. 
12. I don’t like the study guides because I don’t 
like bookkeeping. 


13. The study guides didn’t make me work, nobody 
can. 


— 


The following reactions are from a pupil’s 
paper who opposed the use of study guides: 

1. I don’t like to study textbooks of any kind. I 
like to have the teacher explain the work. 
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2. The study guides were so much detail work, 
and were not interesting. 


3. I could work out the problems all right by just 
following the illustrations in the book. 


4. I guess they are O. K., but they take too much 
time. 


5. I took bookkeeping because I thought it was 
going to be easy, and I learned differently. 
Maybe I would have done better had I started 
working earlier. 


OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. The prac- 
tice of using study guides leads to the conclusion 
that there is increased learning of business facts 
and information from the textbook because of 
the emphasis and attention that is focused on 
such matter. Study guides fit into the teaching 
program as a part and do not become the whole 
teaching process. There is ample time to teach 
and drill. More specific and purposeful assign- 
ments were made possible. There is a definite 
desire on the part of the pupil to complete the 
assignment and begin the next unit. 


Study guides permitted the teacher to leave 
many details to the pupil and devote class time 
to consideration of difficult and essential prob- 
lems; to attack material fr6m different points of 
view; to ask stimulating thought questions; and 
to enrich the subject matter by special contribu- 
tions such as reports by pupils or outsiders and 
presentation of illustrations and problems by the 
teacher. Study guides permitted effective direc- 
tion of text study. Industry is encouraged be- 
cause each has his assignment and knows what 
he has to do. 


An important advantage in the use of study 
guides where the teacher personally prepares the 
study guides is the better command of the subject 
matter gained by the teacher through the organi- 
zation of the guides. 


There is no question in my mind that a study 
guide assignment is an improvement over the 
oral assignment. Aimless reading of the textbook 
is a waste of time. Guidance in study, however 
desirable, can be overdone. Valuable training is 
lost when the pupil follows the study guide ques- 
tions only. A general reading of the textbook 
should precede the preparation of the study guide. 
The more capable pupils can be taught to work 
out the study guide following the reading of the 
textbook with the book closed. Copying answers 
from the textbook has doubtful value unless the 
study guide is studied as an outline. As a result 
of my experience with study guides and a study 
of the various up-to-date methods of teaching, I 
think that much can be done in guiding the pupil 
in helping himself. 


(Concluded on page 84) 
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True and False-Correction Test 








Mr. Andruss has had considerable experience 
in constructing tests and in evaluating them. 
He has attempted to overcome some of the 
weaknesses in short-answer tests. This article 
and the sample test are largely an outgrowth 
of his experience in preparing and checking 
tests for the state contests of Pennsylvania. 


by 

Harvey A. Andruss, Director 
Department of Commerce 

State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 








Teaching and Testing 


Teaching is more important than testing. 
How many times has this statement been made? 
Since the unit assignment is tending to replace 
the daily lesson, testing has become an integral 
part of the teaching process. Student progress 
is not evaluated each day. The requirement of 
reporting periodic grades to administrative offi- 
cers is frequently taken to mean that tests are to 
be given only for that purpose. Some teachers test 
solely for the purpose of giving an achievement 
grade while others realize that all remedial in- 
struction is based on several evaluations. 


Objective tests are a modern teaching neces- 
sity for both achievement and diagnostic pur- 
poses. In so far as more accurate test forms are 
developed, we shall be able to improve current 
methods of classroom instruction. 


The Problem of Developing a New Kind of Test 


A refinement of modern testing devices to 
measure learning results more accurately will 
prove an invaluable contribution to teachers. 
Some changes are necessary but they are not 
radical. The rank and file of the profession are 
now thoroughly aware of the differences between 
old type (subjective) and new type (objective) 
testing. 

Objective tests of true-false, matching, mul- 
tiple choice, and completion types are not perfect. 
They are not the panacea for all the ills of educa- 
tion as was once thought. However, they mark 
the greatest single improvement in teaching tech- 
nique since Herbart! outlined the five steps in 
the inductive method. Morrison’s? unit plan is 
a modern example. The mastery formula repre- 
sents remedial teaching around a core of diag- 
nostic testing. 


Let us examine some of the acknowledged 
weaknesses of objective tests. 


With the idea of developing a better all- 
purpose objective medium, the “True and False- 
Correction Test” is explained. Although the 
sample test is given in a subject of business char- 
acter, this new form applies equally well to all 
types of subject matter now evaluated by ob- 
jective means. 


Common Weaknesses of Objective Tests 


Guessing is commonly countenanced in two- 
response tests. The right-minus-wrong formula 
was invented to prevent guessing, but it penalizes 
it. The assumption is that all correct responses 
are the result of knowledge and all incorrect re- 
sponses are the result of guesses. Both of these 
conclusions are half-truths. The users of true- 
false tests array themselves in two camps in the 
matter of computing the score, 

Multiple-choice tests are often considered the 
most satisfactory of all objective tests. However, 
guessing is still a possibility with the odds against 
the chance-taker. Compared with other test 
types, the multiple-choice test consumes a larger 
amount of reading time. This means that fewer 
items of information are measured. With some 
rearrangement, the multiple-choice test becomes 
a matching test. The items and expressions to be 
matched are made unequal in number to prevent 
students from guessing the last few responses by 
“pairing” them. The use of a process of elimina- 
tion does not show mastery. Sometimes match- 
ing tests are “unbalanced” by using one term 
for several responses. Judgment in choosing re- 
sponses is present in all choice tests if the tests 
are carefully constructed. When the possible 
choices are dissimilar, little judgment of choice 
is necessary, and the guesser takes a chance. 

Direct recall or memory questions asking for 
dates, names, tables, and other exact information 
appeared in examination long before the advent 
of objective testing. Completion tests are recall 


1J. F Herbart, Introduction to Herbart’s Science and Practice of Education (New York: D. C. Heath and Company) 
tHenry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926). 
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or memory questions stated positively. They 
are less difficult than the early recall questions. 
A clue is given by leaving one or more words out 
of a sentence. It is a vocabulary test. Judgment 
and reasoning are not encouraged. Several correct 
responses are sometimes possible because of syn- 
onymns or poor test construction. 

The weaknesses of these three current types 
of objective tests may be stated as follows: 


(1) Two-response tests of the true-false type 
encourage guessing. The right-minus- 
wrong formula is a penalty, not a pre- 
ventive. 

(2) Multiple response of the multiple-choice 
or matching types encourages reasoning 
and judgment to a certain degree but 
consumes a larger amount of time. Guess- 
ing is present to a‘lesser extent than in 
two-response tests. However, dissimilar 
responses and the equal number of items 
and expressions to be matched afford the 
guesser an opportunity to take a chance. 

(3) Completion tests frequently become mem- 
ory tests and apply only to the recall of 
exact information. They are valuable 
within a limited scope where reasoning 
and judgment play minor roles. 


Can the Weaknesses of Objective Tests be 
Remedied? 


Consider these questions: 


(a) Is it possible to reward students for right 
responses rather than penalize them for 
wrong responses? 

(b) Can we discourage guessing by encourag- 


ing the student who does not rely on 
chance? 


(c) Is it possible to develop one kind of ob- 
jective test to combine the operations 
performed in solving a true-false, multiple- 
choice, and completion test? 

(d) If one set of questions or statements is 
used for three mental operations, is it not 
possible to offer an opportunity for the 
display of mastery, or the lack of it. 


“The orthodox view has been that reward 
and punishment are equally potent... We 
now know that this view is wrong. . . . Re- 
warding a person for right thoughts or acts almost 
always helps learning. Punishing a person for an 
error helps learning only if he does something 
useful as a result of the punishment. . . . The 
safest, and usually the most economical to kill 
off a bad tendency, is to foster some good ten- 
dency which will replace it.’* Penalizing guess- 


p- 339. 
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ing will not prevent it. Offering a premium for 
mastery will discourage chance-taking and reveal! 
the guesser. This is the answer to questions (a) 
and (b). 

The “True and False-Correction Test” is in- 
intended to answer questions (c) and (d). A 
sample test in business law is given for the pur- 
pose of illustration. Experimentation shows that 
this test may be applied to all types of subject 
matter now tested objectively. 

Basing the remedy on the diagnosis of the 
test weaknesses previously outlined, this test 
provides opportunities: 

(a) For discovering the truth or falsity of 

statements as in the true-false: or two- 
response type test. 


(b) For locating and indicating the point of 
error in false statements. 

(c) For correcting false statements, making 
them true by inserting a new word in the 
place of the error located in step (b). 


In step (a) it is not necessary to use the right- 
minus-wrong or penalty formula. Steps (b) and 
(c) count two points. True statements are scored 
one point for each correct response, while false 
statements are scored three points. This method 
of grading serves to confound the guesser without 
resorting to penalties or punishments. Rewards 
are offered instead. Location of errors and the 
correction of them are twice as important as the 
discovery of them. The guessing student is not 
penalized for his state of trial-and-error-judgment 
but an opportunity for mastery is offered to all 
students. 

After circling all the T and F responses in the 
test, the false items are reconsidered in step (b). 
The statements are so constructed that one word 
makes them untrue. These one-word errors are 
located by the use of the same qualities of reason- 
ing choice that are required in the multiple-choice 
or matching tests. In the average twenty-word 
statement, there are possibly five or six words 
(frequently nouns) which exert a meaningful 
effect on the sentence. The choice is made from 
these words. Connectives such as verbs, negative 
and categorical adverbs, and many adjectives 
are not considered in step (b). The location of 
the error is indicated by striking out the untrue 
word. .This operation involves judgment and 
reasoning of the choice type. 

In step (c) a new word is substituted for the 
word removed in step (b) so as to give the state- 
ment true meaning. This operation is the same 
as that required in the completion test. 

The objectivity of grading is preserved by 
constructing the false statements so that one 


3E. L. Thorndike, ‘“‘Rewards and Punishments,” Taz BaLance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Company, April, 1933), 
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word may be changed to give the true meaning. 
This limits the scope of the false items. Experi- 
mentation with the prevention of guessing in 
true-false tests has shown several things. Among 
them are: (1) location of the falsity is necessary; 
(2) substitution of more or less than one word 
gives rise to a variety of possible answers. Ob- 
jective tests cannot have several possible correct 
responses and retain their accuracy value. 
Discovery, Location, and Correction of 

False Items 

If a statement is untrue, the falsity must be 
discovered, the error-word located, and the cor- 
rection made before complete understanding or 
mastery is apparent. As in the Three Musketeers, 
“Tt’s one for all and all for one.” 

The sample item at the beginning of the True 
and False-Correction Test in business law serves 
to clarify the meaning of discovery, location, and 
correction. 

The sample statement, appearing later in this 
discussion, is: 

Washington 1s the capital of 
Pennsyloania........ a: ae’ 


In step (a) the student discovers the state- 
ment is false and circles F. He continues this 
operation until he has circled a response at the 
end of each item. 

At the end of the test, directions are given 
him to begin with the first item and review the 
false responses. Finding the one word making 
the statement untrue is the job in step (b). This 
may cause the student to change his original 
response from false to true if he cannot locate 
anything definitely wrong. 

In locating the error-word in the statement 
above, after the F has been circled, there are 
several possible choices. Among them are: 

(1) Some other city may be the capital of 

Pennsylvania. 


(2) Washington may be the capital of some 
other state or nation. 


(3) The relation between Washington and 
Pennsylvania may not be that of a state 
and its capital. 

All of the elements of the choice test are pres- 
ent here. It should be noted that such words as: 
“is,” “the,” and “of” are not considered in step 
(b). They are merely connectives, while the key 
words are: “Washington,” “capital,” and “Penn- 
sylvania.” 

In the traditional true-false test, the false 
statement with a correct response would be re- 
garded as the evidence of learning. It may be 
the result of guessing depénding on the law of 
averages. The examiner is never quite certain 


whether the correct response is the result of a 
lucky guess or understanding. The use of the 
penalty formula provides an achievement grade 
which may be reported without showing that too 
many students have been doing unsatisfactory 
work. To do so might reflect on the teacher. 

If the cause of falsity is not indicated, the 
examiner never knows which of the three alterna- 
tive choices caused the student to circle the F 
response. 

The examiner is interested in knowing the 
student’s idea of the relationship between Wash- 
ington and Pennsylvania. Does the student know 
the meaning of the word “capital” when used in 
relation to a city and a state? Understanding is 
present when the student crosses out the word 
“Washington” and writes the word “Harrisburg” 
above it. This is the correction step. A true 
statement has been completed. 


Cautions and Observations 


Earlier experimentation in the field of im- 
proving orthodox forms of objective tests allowed 
the striking out of any number of words and the 
inserting of any number of words. This arrange- 
ment has always given difficulty. Suppose the 
directions permitted such a procedure in the 
sample statement. The student might have 
crossed out “Pennsylvania” and inserted “United 
States” or “District of Columbia.” Since the 
District of Columbia is neither a state nor a na- 
tion, the response would be correct, using the 
directions given, but the validity of the question 
or statement is evidently seriously in doubt. The 
one-word-out and the one-word-in provision to 
change a false statement to a true statement 
preserves the objectivity of the test. 

This caution is always necessary in setting 
forth new ideas in education. The “True and 
False-Correction Test” is not a cure-all. How- 
ever, it does disclose incomplete learning more 
quickly and clearly than the tests now in use. 
Remedial teaching and achievement grades must 
be based on accurate evaluations. Probably objec- 
tive tests are criticized because of guessing. This 
is aided and abetted by those teachers who give 
tests in which the true-false (two-response) type 
predominates. By “diluting” testing procedures, 
both teacher and student are deluded by a false 
belief of achievement or mastery. The right- 
minus-wrong formula is an admission of weak- 
ness. A trial of the True and False-Correction 
Test will show its value. 

Shall objective tests be used exclusively? 
Many educational thinkers agree that nonobjec- 
tive types of testing encourage the use of English. 
The ability to express ideas must not be over- 
looked. Can we not supplement objective tests 


«W. A. Barton, Article in School and Society, October 17, 1931, pp. 544-46. 
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with other tests of a nonobjective nature? Do we 
use objectivity alone as a means of grading? 

Arithmetical problems are the commonest 
examples of objective answers. However, if we 
consider only the right answer the resulting grade 
is either 100% or 0%. This measurement is too 
rough for mast teaching purposes. It is possible 
to consider the use of every mathematics opera- 
tion, the resulting answer, and the judgments of 
choice in solving the problem. For example, if 
addition, multiplication, and division are needed 
to solve a problem there will be results after the 
adding and multiplying. The answer is secured 
only after the division. Would it not be wise to 
give this problem a value of six points, three for 
the selection of the proper operations, and three 
for the two intermediate and final results. This 
means that orthodox objective testing procedures 
must be supplemented by other types of testing 
if our school examinations are to be made more 


valid. 


The ‘‘True and False-Correction Test’’ 
Illustrated 


The method of the development of this new 
all-purpose objective test may be interesting to 
the reader. At least it will show the type of 
experimentation to which it has been subjected. 
After constructing, administering, and grading 
the tests for state-wide commercial contests in 
Pennsylvania for eight years, I have gained the 
following impressions: 


(a) Some teachers are losing their early faith 
in objective tests since certain test situa- 
tions are highly artificial, permit whole- 
sale guessing, and consume large amounts 
of time in construction. 
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(b) By using the true-false, multiple-choice, 
and completion tests, it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to differentiate be- 
tween what the student knows and that 
which he fully understands. 


(c) Students consistently show a lack of abil- 
ity to apply in a problem situation a 
principle which they havé recognized in 
an objective test statement. 


Having experimented widely with objective 
business law tests, I decided to use the accom- 
panying test in the state competition for high 
schools. The results were more satisfactory than 
anticipated. 


This “True and False-Correction Test” con- 
sumes twenty minutes. This is an ample time 
allotment. Supplementing this test, were ques- 
tions on case facts graded objectively on a pre- 
determined basis of one point for yes and no 
answers and two points for valid legal reasons. 
Thirty minutes was devoted to the case material. 


In grading the “True and False-Correction 
Test,” each correct true response circled is worth 
one point. Each correct false response circled, 
error-word crossed out, and correct word inserted 
is worth three points. With the fifty items divided 
equally between true and false, the possible score 
is 100. 


By using 100 points in this illustrative test, I 
do not intend to convert those who believe in the 
letter method of grading. Either method may be 
used. The number of items contained in a “True 
and False Correction Test” is any number which 
gives an opportunity for sampling. However, 
the number of true and false items should be ap- 
proximately equal. 


True and False-Correction Test — Business Law 


Circle the T or the F at the end of each-statement to indicate whether you think the statement 
to be true or false Do not guess. After circling all the answers, follow the instructions at the end 


of the test carefully. 


Sample: Washington is the capital of Pennsylvania 


. Real property is movable. 


. Infant’s contracts are voidable by the infant only 


WOON A Nik WS WH 


10. A bill of sale transfers title to personal property 
11. Every seller of goods gives some sort of warranty . 


12. A transfer of personal property for a consideration in money is an cnmugh of baried 


13. The finder of lost property is a bailor 
14. Order bills of lading are not negotiable . 


. If you are sued in a court of law, you are io called the plaintiff 

. The burden of proof in an action at law lies upon the defendant , 
. That part of law governing the rights and relations of persons in trade is Constitutional Sia 
. The withdrawal of an offer is effective when received . 


. The Statute of Limitations is an act for the prevention of perjuries in proving hes existence of contracts 
. The contract between an infant and an adult is binding on the adult 
. Injunctions are secured by application to a court of law . 
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-" — receipt issued uf a common carrier for — delivered for + ees is known as a bill 
of sale ier 


16. A common carrier is Tiable as an insurer he the sali it carries . ° oe 
17. An exchange of one kind of goods for another, in which no money is used, is oF Ae as beste : 
18. A written contract of insurance is called a policy . 

19. The beneficiary receives the face of the policy on the death of the lesan. 

20. Dividends are paid from time to time by the policyholder to the insurance company. 

21. A bond is a negotiable long-time debt of a corporation : 3 

22. An instrument lacking the words “order” or “bearer’’ is nonnegotiable. 

23. The blank indorsement contains the words “‘without recourse” 

24. The transfer of an instrument to a holder in due course is negotiation . 

25. A note is signed by the maker 

26. The cashier is an agent of a bank 

27. Agents deal with third parties 

28. An auctioneer is an agent who sells i to sihien uehiate: at alin 

29. The principal is liable if the agent, in line of duty, commits crimes . 

30. Unless otherwise agreed, the profits of a partnership are shared equally 

31. Stockholders are the managers of the corporation . ’ 

32. A corporation is organized by the authority of the county 

33. A stockholder has a vote for each share of stock he owns. 

34. A partnership is dissolved by the death or insanity of one of the slated 

35. Daily newspapers quote the book value of the stock of corporations 

36. Common stock has more advantages than any other class of stock . 

37. Stockholders have unlimited liability in case of bankruptcy . sales A at ie 
38. Members of joint stock companies have the same liabilities as the ‘ieiaiiiies of corporations. 
39. The word “chattels” is generally applied to real property 

40. A bid at an auction sale is an offer . er 

41. An auctioneer is an agent representing the offeror . 

42. Debts are outlawed under Statute of Frauds ‘ ' 

43. Final decisions on questions of law are made by the Sessa Court 

44. Radiators and window sashes of a school building are real property. 

45. When $100 is deposited in a savings bank, the bank becomes a creditor 

46. An automobile in the garage which you own is real property. 

47. Checks are written orders to pay money on demand . ; 

48. A warranty deed conveys only such an estate in real property as the esi possesses . 

49. Dowry is the wife’s interest in a deceased husband’s real property . 

50. When you deposit money in a bank, the bank has title to it . 


ee i aa ee 
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Directions: In each statement marked, strike out the ome word which makes it false. Insert ome word to 
make the statement true. Study the sample carefully before writing. 


Sample: Harrisburg 
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The scoring summary is arranged as follows: | Possible Score ‘Student’s Scor 
| 
Jteme cotrect marked T Or Fic) corks 8. ee cee oo 50 | ( ) 
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Answers to the True and False-Correction Test 


The correct answers are in three divisions: (a) (c) the correction words are found in the group of 
the discovery of the truth or falsity of statements “Inserted Words.” Each operation has equal 
under the heading of “Responses”; (b) the loca- value. The value of each statement for scoring 
tion of error-words under “Wrong Words”; while purposes is found under “Points.” 
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Responses Wrong Words Inserted Words Points 

a False real (or movable)* personal (or immovable)* 3 
2. False plaintiff defendant 3 
< False defendant plaintiff 3 
4. False constitutional commercial or business* 3 
5. True 1 
6. True 1 
‘f False limitations fraud 3 

8. True 1 
9. False law equity 3 
10. True 1 
11. True 1 
12. False barter sale 3 
13. False bailor bailee 3 
14. False order straight 3 
15. False sale lading 3 
16. True : 1 
17. True 1 
18. True 1 
19. True 1 
20. False dividends premiums 3 
21. True 1 
22. True , 1 
23. False blank qualified 3 
24. True 1 
25. True 1 
26. True 1 
27. True 1 
28. True 1 
29. False crimes torts 3 
30. True 1 
ai. False managers owners 3 
$2. False county state or nation* 3 
33. True 1 
34. True 1 
35. False book market 3 
36. False common preferred 3 
37. False unlimited limited 3 
38. False corporations partnerships 3 
39. False real personal 3 
40. True 1 
41. False offeror offeree 3 
42. False frauds limitations 3 
43. True 1 
44. True 1 
45. False creditor debtor 3 
46. False real personal 3 
47. True l 
48. False warranty quitclaim 3 
49. True 1 
50. True 1 














*More than one possible correct response frequently due to synonymns. 


Construction of ‘“True and False-Correction 
Tests’”’ 


More time should be given to the construction 
of tests. The statistical procedures applied to 
scores are not practical for the teacher of the 
average size class of forty students or less. Sta- 
tistics is a necessary tool of research, but every 
class room is not a laboratory in the sense that 
the teacher can or will apply highly involved 
mathematical procedures to her daily problems. 

For the reason that teachers are not primarily 
interested in figures, the statistical phase of this 


discussion is omitted. The reader is referred to 
current educational literature, some of which is 
mentioned in the footnotes, for the quantitative 
figure proof (or disproof) of the newer forms of 
objective tests. 

Ordinary true and false tests cannot be trans- 
formed into “True and False-Correction Tests” by 
merely giving supplementary directions at the end 
of the test. The material in the orthodox true 
and false test may be used; but, many times it 
must be carefully revised. 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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NEWS and VIEWS 


It does not seem so many years ago that 
teachers in commercial departments were deplor- 
ing the fact that the commercial department was 
being used as a dumping ground for all the misfit 
and ineffective students that could be found in 
the high schools. It was only after years of 
struggle to improve our subject matter and our 
teachers that we succeeded in a measure in con- 
vincing the administrative officers that commer- 
cial education was a very definite, difficult, and 
worth-while type of training and that it was 
quite as expedient for a weak student to struggle 
with Latin and geometry as it was to try to have 
him master commercial subjects. 


There is a serious possibility that the current 
scramble to dilute the technical aspects of com- 
mercial education so that this training becomes 
presumably more social will result in a weakening 
of the intellectual quality of this training, so that, 
instead of being the dumping ground for a few 
ineffective students, it will become the scapegrace 
of the whole high school curriculum. It would 
be very unfortunate if the gains that have been 
made in raising commercial education in the 
esteem of school administrators and the public 
in general would be lost through hasty and ill- 
considerate changes in the curriculum. 


One is compelled to suspect that there is a 
confusion of thinking on the part of commercial 
educators who are working on the socialization 
idea. Do they mean to socialize the material 
or do they simply mean to make it utilitarian? 
Socialization ought to imply a breadth of view, 
an understanding of the social system, how it 
is put together, and how it works. Some people 
seem to think it involves procedures in the 
kitchen. Bookkeeping and accounting have a 
social significance in so far as they demonstrate 
applied economics. For instance, the accounting 
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Bookkeeping — Socialization or Utilization? 


for the people’s money in the hands of elected 
and appointed officials is certainly the people’s 
business, but in what abysmal ignorance of this 
feature of citizenship do we find the average 
citizen? To him the workings of fiscal affairs 
and the keeping of fiscal records is a form of 
black magic from which he hopes the truth will 
somehow emerge. We mention this as only an 
example of what needs to be done in the field 
of really socializing bookkeeping and accounting. 
The whole secondary school is in serious danger 
of becoming preoccupied with the trivial, from 
how to blow the nose to how to write a check. 


It seems permissible in the freshman year to 
socialize or better, to make utilitarian the content 
of commercial subjects because at that level of 
immaturity the students possibly do not grasp 
the technical significance of the subject matter, 
but there 1s danger in carrying this trend too far. 
Home budgets, the books of the lodge, the books 
of the church, how to answer the telephone, and 
how to read the gas meter are all very well as 
necessary parts of education, provided they are 
not all that we have to offer. There are plenty of 
high school students of such intellectual caliber 
that they will not relish the inference that they 
are merely being trained to be simple clerks or to 
do simple bookkeeping operations. These are the 
types of students who enjoy working out the in- 
tricacies of a thoroughly technical course in chem- 
istry or physics, who find enchantment in the 
interpretation of abstract poetry, and who relish 
the ingenuity of language construction. 


Shall we close the doors of the commercial 
department to such students because we have 
nothing thicker than water to serve them? These, 
after all, are the salt of the earth and the salt 
of any school system. Certainly the challenge 
of civilization is a challenge to them, a challenge 


to discover a workable business-like economic 
system that will function in the service of man- 


kind. 


How far we shall ultimately go along the 
line of regulation and planning as a result of 
the present attempts to create industrial re- 
covery artificially, is an open question. Cer- 
tainly the violent shocks to the business structure 
have sent tremors of uncertainty to the farthest 
hamlet. The doings of business can no longer 
be regarded as a thing apart. In a large way 
it might be concerned with the job and life 
itself. In a small way it determines the amount 
of a street car fare or the rate on a gas bill At 
any rate it has been the manipulation of figures 
and bookkeeping, which any simpleton could be 
made to understand, that has been responsible 


for much of the collapse. “I have found it easy . 


to make clear to a class of high school sopho- 
mores the bookkeeping of big business. Many 
of the things done in so-called high finance and 
higher accounting, reduced to their basic ele- 
ments, are as simple as a “swap” over a back- 
yard fence. Bookkeeping can really be socialized 
by using it as a means of dispelling the present 
state of awe and mystery with which the average 
man regards big business. 


Whether one believes in the present new deal 
is immaterial. New deals are nothing new. One 
thing is sure; the future will not be like the 
past. In the future, accounting will be a con- 
cern of every citizen, not only the simple ac- 
counting of the lodge or grocery store, but also 
the ways of large corporate organizations. 
Instead, therefore, of retreating into a lot of 
weak-kneed so-called socializations of a valuable 
subject, we need to rise to a higher conception 
of the real social values of the subject. This 
conception will challenge the brightest and most 
intellectual minds in the high school. To carry 
out such a conception, our bookkeeping teachers 
will not be content merely to be teachers of 
bookkeeping, but will desire to acquire the 
breadth of view that will make them really 
leaders in the field of socialized business thought. 


Such teachers will not only be acquainted 
and thoroughly adept in these intricate aspects 
of accounting but will also spend long hours at- 
tempting to bring them down to the place where 
they are educationally and feasibly within the 
grasp of the secondary school student. It will 
have to be admitted that hundreds of students 
will not rise to the caliber of ability necessary to 
acquire this knowledge; however, there will be 
that expert nucleus who is quite as capable of 
mastering material of this kind as his elder 
brothers who are attempting to do so in college 
courses. 
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A person of ability becomes rapidly disguste: 
with an activity which offers no challenge. [/ 
we proceed further with the so-called socializa- 
tion and dilution of bookkeeping and accounting 
along the lines that have been suggested by 
some at the present time, we will drive from 
these courses the very type of student that 
we have formerly been seeking to attract. 

The phenomenal growth in departments of 
commerce, previous to and during the current 
depression, has not been due to an agitation on 
the part of the public for a so-called socialized 
business training for its children, but has been 
due to a very mundane desire on the part of 
the parent to have his child emerge from high 
school with an ability that he can sell and out 
of which he can make a living. 

True it may be that there are more students 
emerging able to keep books than there are 
bookkeepers needed. The individual parent is 
perfectly willing to admit such a situation, but 
he is not willing to have his child penalized and 
side-tracked out of acquiring these very prac- 
tical abilities for this reason. He knows that 
there will be competition for jobs and he wants 
the assurance that his child will be a. competent 
contestant for whatever jobs there are. 

From a social standpoint and from a philo- 
sophical standpoint, the parent may be all wrong, 
but let no commercial teacher make the mis- 
take of supposing that his commercial depart- 
ment is being filled with students because the 
parents are anxious to have them learn to keep 
the books of the lodge, to keep the books of 
the church, to answer the telephone, or to read 
the gas meter. They expect more and should be 
given more.—E. J. McLuckie, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


K. B. U. Expands 


The Kinman Business University of Spokane, 
Washington, has obtained additional space in the 
Kroll Building in which the university has been 
located for several years. 

The 6,500 square feet of new floor space will 
provide a large assembly hall and additional 
classrooms. In announcing his decision, Mr. 
Kinman made the follcwing statement: 

“Some folks may think I am biting off a 
pretty big chunk at this particular time, but the 
reason I am going forward with my plans for 
expansion is that I have confidence in the future. 
I am sold on the United States of America, on 
the Pacific Northwest, and on Spokane. Inquiries 
and enrollments for the fall are more plentiful. 
So I am going ahead and invest in better quarters 
and facilities because I believe that true merit 
will insure success.” 
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Many teachers of typewriting have realized 
for years that the commonly accepted practice of 
giving, scoring, and grading typewriting tests 
based upon the International Rules involved 
several unsound practices. Among them can be 
mentioned: 

1. The illogical practice of considering only 
one error to a word, regardless of its seriousness, 
and of making only one deduction per word, re- 
gardless of the number of real errors made in 
typing that word. Application of the Inter- 
national Rules encourages pupils to form the 
habit of not completing a word as soon as an 
error is made in that word. This is also contrary 
to business practice, for no business office would 
tolerate the practice of leaving the remainder of 
a word incomplete as soon as an error is made. 
Yet typewriting teachers, applying the Inter- 
national Rules, have encouraged the forming of a 
habit that would have to be broken off after se- 
curing employment in an office where typing is a 
part of one’s duties. 

2. The emphasis upon speed at the expense 
of accuracy, making it possible and encouraging 
pupils to aim for a high score in speed by sacri- 
ficing accuracy. Pupils could, by typing very 
rapidly, overcome the penalty for a large number 
of errors by typing an extremely large number 
of gross words a minute that would more than 
compensate for the large number of errors made. 

3. The use of an artificial unit of measure- 
ment called “‘net words a minute” which not 
only is unknown in the business office, but 
means absolutely nothing. 

To overcome the first objection is easily 
done by calling an error an error. That is, a 
word of four strokes in which each one is incor- 
rectly made constitutes four errors. There 
were four errors made—not just one. 

An answer to the second objection was not 
so easily found. I struggled with it for years 
before arriving at what I am now convinced is 
a simple solution. It is so simple I wondered 
that it had not been used before. Progress often 
comes that way. 

I conceived the idea of computing penalties 
for errors on a basis of geometrical progression 
rather than arithmetical progression, the purpose 
being to penalize so heavily for a large number 
of errors that pupils could not afford to make 
so many. So I devised this formula which ap- 
plies to a ten-minute copying test: 

Compute the score in the same manner as that 
used in the International Rules except for de- 
ductions for errors. Instead of deducting at the 
flat rate of 10 words for each error, square the 
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errors, then multiply by two: that is, 2X (number 
of errors)?. 

This means that a pupil who writes with only 
a small number of errors — a small enough num- 
ber that they could be corrected in actual business 
practice — can earn a satisfactory net score, but 
the pupil with a large number of errors finds a 
satisfactory score impossible to obtain. The 
penalty for errors by the International method 
compared to the new method can easily be shown 
thus: 


No. of Errors International New Formula 
I ” 10 2 
2 20 8 
3 30 18 
4 40 32 
5 50 5° 
6 60 72 
7 70 98 
8 80 128 
9 go 162 

10 100 200 


The penalty for less than five errors is less 
than by the International Rules. This is justi- 
fied by the fact that in actual use in an office 
that number is very negligible, for the errors 
could be corrected. But no office is going to 
tolerate the number of errors with which some 
of our typists feel satisfied. An employer would 
much prefer a typist who can type forty words 
a minute with only one, two, or three errors 
every ten minutes than one who can type eighty 
words a minute with errors enough to bring 
the “net words a minute” down to fifty. 

Now for the third objection mentioned. We 
do not mislead pupils into thinking in terms of 
“net words a minute” as a unit of measurement. 
Of course, we must have a numerical basis for 
comparing and for measuring progress. We use 
“score” as that measure for comparison. A 
pupil who types 1,500 strokes in ten minutes 
with six errors would earn a score of 1,500+5 = 
300 words. Three hundred words minus a 
penalty of 72 (6X6 X2) leaves 238. This divided 
by 10 (minutes) =his score of 23.8. We use 
this formula for ten-minute tests only. For 
fifteen-minute tests the penalty for errors is 
1.3 (number of errors)*.. For a five-minute 


test it is 4 < (number of errors)?. 

How does this work out in actual teaching? 
In our school, before applying this formula we 
had an average of 16 errors per pupil on each 
ten-minute copying test. Now our average is 7 
for over 500 pupils, using our new formula. 


(Concluded on page 83) 





Ever since the beginning of the 
twentieth century commercial educa- 
tion has expanded rapidly, both as to 
the kind of schools giving it and as to 
the number of pupils enrolled. Sub- 
ject after subject has been introduced, 
until today in any full program of 
commercial studies may be found a 
score or more subjects. Some of these 
subjects are not in any real sense 
closely related. Some of them are 
highly technical, while others owe 
their places in the commercial” cur- 
riculum to their general informative 
character. Between these two groups 
are the so-called border-line subjects 
which can not be classified as either 
general or technical. The mastery of one of these 
subjects helps but little in the mastery of any 
other subject in the group. Consequently, it can 
be seen that no single teacher can prepare for 
classroom work in all or in any considerable 
part of these subjects and at the same time ac- 
quire the general education, social understanding, 
and skill required for successful teaching. This 
fact presents no serious difficulty since in no 
school is any teacher required to teach a large 
number of commercial subjects. Of course, there 
are exceptions to this statement. In the large 
school where all of the recognized subjects are 
taught, each teacher specializes in one, two, or 
possibly three related subjects. In small schools 
where there is but a single commercial teacher, 
only a limited number of commercial subjects 
can be offered successfully. 


Commendable progress has been made in the 
direction of better commercial teacher training 
in normal schools and colleges. Yet these institu- 
tions find it impossible to do more than insure a 
reasonable degree of mastery of a single group of 
business subjects and an initial skill in handling 
these subjects in the classroom. As a result, they 
have been unable to provide that training for 
leadership in the future of commercial education 
which alone will guarantee a proper integration 
of the business training activities in a city school 
system. 


There has been some tendency toward special- 
ization in the present program of commercial 
education. Here is danger of competitive effort 
among commercial teachers in a given school. 
Cooperation and coordination are indispensable 
to the development of a well-balanced program 
and a fruitful functioning of that program in the 
training of boys and girls for business. Each 
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teacher becomes a subject teacher 
instead of a commercial educator and 
is inclined to be unduly concerned 
about the number of pupils who elect 
his or her courses. Someone must see 
that all commercial education activi- 
ties in a large school are properly 
integrated. Classroom work and the 
mastery of subject matter alone will 
not insure business training of the 
best kind. 

It is pathetic, but true, that too 
often prospective commercial teachers 
are expected to master all of the 
major commercial subjects, acquire a 
broad general educational foundation, 
and meet what is known as a minimum 
certification requirement in the matter of pro- 
fessional training in the time usually allotted to 
general education. Even when only a single re- 
lated group of commercial subjects forms a part 
of each prospective teacher’s program, there is 
not enough time for professional training beyond 
that required for the initial classroom work which 
each teacher expects to do in the field of educa- 
tion. It is a rather difficult, though not impossi- 
ble, task for such teachers to remedy the lack of 
general and special professional training which 
such a program represents and in this manner 
prepare their pupils for positions of leadership 
in their chosen fields. No criticism of existing 
practices in the training of commercial teachers 
is intended. The point of the statement above is 
that those who aspire to positions of leadership 
in commercial education should be able to choose 
for themselves a route that will lead directly and 
surely to their established goals. 


There is no need for the statement that the 
world of business is in a continual state of flux 
and reorganization. It is, however, a vibrant, 
dynamic, working force. That which proved to 
be satisfactory business training yesterday may 
become tomorrow’s barrier to progress. So that 
those of us who fail to grow professionally will 
soon settle into a rut and lose touch with forward 
movements in the field of commercial education. 
What is good, then, should be preserved until 
something better is found. Courageous leader- 
ship is essential to this conservation. What is 
fairly good should be made better; what is bad 
should be cast away. Leaders are required for 
this task; leaders alone will accomplish this 
result. 


As it has been said before, business has under- 
gone and is today undergoing great changes 
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which are of much significance and import in any 
attempt to train people for business positions. 
What, then, is the future of commercial educa- 
tion? Much more research must be done if schools 
offering business training are to keep abreast of 
business and social developments. Commercial 
education must be progressive with respect to its 
vocational content and ever responsive to chang- 
ing conditions in the business world. Moreover, 
it must contribute materially to the elevation of 
business ideals from a social point of view. Lead- 
ers are and will be needed to hasten the accom- 
plishment of these results. 

Some traditional practices have developed in 
commercial education just as they have in aca- 
demic education. There is some evidence that 
traditions are impeding progress to a smaller 
degree in commercial education than they are in 
academic education. This is due to the recent 
unprecedented expansion of professional training 
for participation in general educational activities. 
Broadly trained leaders are needed to deal with 
these traditions in a way that will preserve the 
good and reject the bad. 

It is an established fact that in every depart- 
ment of education leaders are needed. For years 
and years most educators outside the profession 
of commercial education have more or less ad- 
mitted the fact that commercial teachers are 
more highly organized than any other group of 
educators. Commercial teachers can justly be 
proud of the magnitude of their leadership. But 
is not the quality of some of this leadership just 
a trifle questionable? Is it not appalling that 
some of our leaders, who have developed a fol- 
lowing and respect, upon reaching the stage where 
they can really contribute something worth while 
to commercial education, settle down compla- 
cently by taking life too seriously and often be- 
coming somewhat too self-centered to be very 
broadminded? 

Sometimes the question of our administrators 
as leaders arises. Our very capable administra- 
tors in the sense of managers are devoid of the 
educational statesmanship and social abilities 
required for real leadership in commercial educa- 
tion. These men may be likened to the good 
mates on board a ship, who can direct the crew 
but can not plot the course. It is very unfortunate 
that too often even good administrators do not 
know what constitutes real progress in commer- 
cial education. They seem uncertain as to the 
port to which they should steer and the educa- 
tional values in commercial education that they 
should seek for their communities. In addition 
many of our competent administrators often are 
not able to get their proposals adopted and car- 
ried out in classroom practices. We can conclude 
from this that no school official is actually a good 





leader in commercial education who has not 
brought about substantial worth-while improve- 
ments in classroom practices in the teaching of 
commercial subjects. 

What can be said to be the cardinal virtue of 
real leaders? To my mind the one which eclipses 
any one other is the capacity to get people— 
business men, directors of the board of educa- 
tion, school administrators, classroom teachers, 
and parents—to accept those recommendations 
involving a change in the local program of com- 
mercial education. This is one of the paramount 
aptitudes essential to a leader in commercial edu- 
cation. Any important change in commercial 
education in a community can be made only 
through a carefully planned program directed by 
an individual who knows exactly what should be 
done to improve the program of commercial edu- 
cation in that community, and who knows how 
to influence the individuals whose support for 
the new program is essential for its success. The 
capacity to get people to believe as the leader 
desires and to make provision for facilities he 
requests is the essential virtue needed for sig- 
nificant progress in commercial education. 

Will our higher institutions of learning develop 
the necessary progress in the field of commercial 
education? Is it possible for the good mates of 
administration to become exponents of leader- 
ship? Can the quality, or will the quality of our 
leadership be improved? Keeping these ques- 
tions in mind, then, what must be the future of 
commercial education?—jJ. W. Kollar, Rankin 
High School, Rankin, Pennsyloania. 








Business Education Attuned to 
Modern Trends 


(Continued from page 54) 


An understanding of the energy that is 
necessary to the earning of a dollar on some 
occupational level is an important outcome of 
any educational program. An appreciation of 
the value of money is essential in measuring 
personal efficiency. It is also essential to a 
sympathetic understanding of the economic 
problems of other members of society. Money 
is now and will continue to be an important 
topic of common conversation. Commercial 
pupils should enter into a study of its meanings 
and implications. 


Commercial training will become a greater 
social service through broader conceptions of the 
social aims of all education, a more definite 
determination of objectives, more attention to 
guidance, improved teaching methods, and co- 
operation of commercial education with business. 
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OOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 





You have an obligation to your pupils, your 
pupils’ parents, and your taxpayers to examine 
this textbook before teaching the course again. 
You not only get more for your money than 
you can get in any other ookkeeping course, 
but you also can increase the value of your 
course. In the usual amount of time allotted to 
bookkeeping, you can double the value by 
including the social values with the vocational 


values. Each value strengthens the other. 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
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By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 


You can obtain a suitable book for a course of 
one semester, two semesters, three semesters, 
or four semesters. You can emphasize inter- 
pretive bookkeeping. You can appeal to all 
members of the class because every pupil is 
vitally affected by the variety of situations pre- 
sented in the course. The topics relate to per- 
sonal, household, business, institutional, and 
political problems in record-keeping, budget- 


ing, and business management. 
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There seems to be a very definite 
tendency at present toward placing a 
course in “‘office practice” in the busi- 
ness curriculum of the modern high 
school. With this tendency has come 
much discussion as to just where such 
a course belongs in the curriculum. 
Naturally, many other questions come 
up: What are the aims of such a 
course? What subject matter should - 
be included and how should this sub- 
ject matter be organized? What should 
be the general plan of teaching the 
course? What are the best techniques 
of teaching to develop in the students 
the desirable knowledges, skills, atti- 
tudes, and abilities? Along with these 
comes the question of what equipment should be 
used. How should the classroom be laid out in 
order to obtain the greatest efficiency of learning 
as well as class management? What special tech- 
niques of classroom management might well be 
adopted? What texts and supplementary mate- 
rials are available? 


Office practice, in some form or other, is by 
no means a new subject. The early business 
schools, as part of their training, required stu- 
dents to work for some time in a “model office,” 
which as nearly as possible duplicated conditions 
in the business office of the times. 


Since the business curriculum has been fairly 
well organized in the public high school, a vast 
number of courses in some kind of office practice 
has been offered. Perhaps the most common 
name has been secretarial practice, because the 
course was especially designed to give the pros- 
pective secretary or stenographer a type of 
training that would acquaint her with business 
procedures in general and perhaps give her a 
background to the end that she might feel reason- 
ably at home if and when she was fortunate 
enough to get an office position. In addition to 
being called secretarial practice, these office pro- 
cedure courses have also been called secretarial 
training, clerical practice, office practice, and 
office training. At present a vast number of 
schools throughout the country are offering such 
a course in some form or other. 


Some points upon which there seems to be a 
wide variation and confusion of opinion and 
which perhaps should be discussed at this time 
are: (1) Which commercial students should take 
the course? (2) How long should the course be? 
(3) What position should it occupy in the cur- 
riculum? 





Office Practice — Some Basic Considerations 





Peter L. Agnew 
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The first of these is of prime im- 
portance because of the tendency that 
has developed through the years of 
giving some kind of office training 
course to secretarial students and not 
offering any equivalent type of train- 
ing to bookkeeping students. Perhaps 
this may partly be due to the fact that 
in many small and medium-sized high 
schools throughout the country there 
are no differentiated commercial cur- 
ricula, but all the commercial students 
take the same series of business train- 
ing courses, which will include, among 
others, courses in bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and typewriting, with the em- 
phasis usually on the shorthand and 
typewriting. Frequently in such schools a course 
in secretarial studies is also offered, and as all stu- 
dents are taking the same work, most or all of 
them take this course. 

But as the high schools grow larger and the 
commercial curriculum is divided, allowing for 
specialization along secretarial lines or along 
bookkeeping lines, we rarely find our equivalent 
course in the bookkeeping differentiation. Rather, 
as a rule, do we find a more advanced course in 
bookkeeping or accounting. 


Perhaps to some it may seem but logical that 
the bookkeeping student should, as a senior in 
high school, be given a course in accounting. 
However, it must be recognized that only a very 
few of the students studying bookkeeping in 
high school will ever even be interested in be- 
coming professional accountants. High school 
students are not ready for this type of advanced 
training and high school teachers need not be 
expected to be able to give it. 


At the same time it must further be recognized 
that most students upon graduation from high 
school commercial curricula, whether secretarial 
or bookkeeping majors, if fortunate enough to 
obtain office positions at all will be engaged in 
general clerical office work. If this is true, and 
everything seems to indicate that it is true, then 
all students, the secretarial students and the 
bookkeeping students, should be given training 
that will assist them in readily making an ad- 
justment to the office situation in which they 
will find themselves. 


The Girls Memorial High School in Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, is doing an unusually fine piece 
of work in office practice offering distinct types 
of this work: (1) secretarial office practice, (2) 
bookkeeping office practice, and (3) clerical office 
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practice. The small high school has little choice 
in the matter. The staff and the number of stu- 
dents taking commercial work are both limited 
in numbers. The only thing to do in such a 
situation is to develop a curriculum that will 
reach the needs of most of the students. Such a 
curriculum will include bookkeeping, shorthand, 
and typewriting, and if the curriculum is topped 
off with a good substantial course in office prac- 
tice that is not too narrowly secretarial in nature, 
the students graduating from that school have 
probably all the advantages along commercial 
lines that a small high school could possibly be 
expected to give them. 


If ever we reach the point where a separate 
general clerical training curriculum is organized, 
the office practice course will doubtless be ex- 
tended over a period of one and one-half or two 
years, allowing for specialization; but one great 
step that needs to be taken now is for a sub- 
stantial full-year course in office practice to be 
given in every high school offering commercial 
work. It should be required of all students taking 
commercial work regardless of whether they are 
specializing in secretarial work, bookkeeping 
work, a combination of the two, or neither. 
Needless to say, some adjustments will have to 
be made to take care of the special interests of 
these various groups—one would not expect sec- 
retarial students to learn to operate bookkeeping 
machines nor would one be likely to train book- 
keeping majors in the art of operating a tran- 
scribing machine. However, the work of the 
course will be more alike than different for all 
students and, therefore, no great problem will 
present itself. In large schools this adjustment 
can readily and ideally be taken care of by or- 
ganizing separate classes for each group, thus 
offering (1) secretarial office practice, (2) book- 
keeping office practice, and (3) clerical office 
practice. 


In small schools where one or two classes will 
be the maximum number, the question of varying 
students’ needs could be taken care of within the 
course by having one group work on one type of 
work while the others work on something else. 
The essential element is that the course must 
bring to the student something fresh and new as 
well as integrating many of the more or less 
isolated knowledges and skills that have come 
from courses already completed. It must not 
be a miscellaneous sampling of various tidbits of 
business knowledges studied from a musty vol- 
ume which is a rehash of previous volumes and 
discussed (or should I say recited) in a room 
utterly devoid of any kind of equipment that 
might give some semblance of business atmos- 
phere. This type of over-the-counter office 











practice might almost as well be omitted from 
the curriculum. 

Nor can much more be said in favor of the 
type of secretarial practice which we so frequently 
find which is nothing more than another tran- 
scription class under a different name. ‘To be 
sure, stenographic skills should be maintained 
and further developed, but the dictation should, 
first of all, be only a relatively small part of the 
whole course—not all or nearly all of it—and 
secondly, it should be new, real, live, interesting, 
different, but not more of the usual material 
dictated from a dictation book in the usual well- 
modulated voice carefully clocked with a stop- 
watch. 

If the course is to attain its fundamental pur- 
pose, that of giving the student the “at home”’ 
feeling when he enters office life, it must get as 
far away from the typical school situation as 
possible and as nearly approach the office situa- 
tion as can be expected. This means that it must 
give the student fundamental knowledge of busi- 
ness and office organization along with a thorough- 
going appreciation of the function and inter- 
relation of the various parts, it must give him 
an opportunity to practice doing many of the 
jobs ordinarily performed in business offices, 
including the operation of the more widely used 
business machines. It must integrate these jobs 
to show the student how they fit together, and, 
above all, it must do its utmost to develop in the 
individual a personality that will be acceptable 
to the business man and that will assist the 
student in adjusting himself to the business 
situation and to those about him. 

In summary then, a substantial course in 
office practice should be given in every high 
school where commercial work is offered. That 
course for which adequate equipment should be 
provided, should be offered in the twelfth year, 
and should be required, with proper adjustments 
to take care of special needs and interests of all 
business students.—Peter L. Agnew, School of 
Education, New York University. 


Minnesota School of Business Moves to 
New Quarters 


O. M. Correll, W. E. Kamprath, and Grace 
E. Correll, the proprietors of the Minnesota 
School of Business, have announced the moving 
of their school to new quarters. The school now 
occupies 9,000 square feet of space at 24 South 
Seventh Street, Minneapolis. The new quarters 
are well lighted and quiet. The ceilings are con- 
structed of sound-proof and heat-resisting mate- 
rials. The Minnesota School of Business has 
been in continuous operation since 1877. It has 
established an enviable record. 
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The cover on this book is 
made from the best type of 
vermin-proof cloth. It can be 
washed with water and a mild 


grade of soap. 
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The table below shows 
the results of tests of the 
quality of the paper. Sam- 
ples were torn from ten differ- 
ent books, including seven 
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biased manufacturer of paper. 
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Everyone a Salesperson 


Salesmanship has been taught in the larger 
secondary schools for the past eight to ten years. 
Later this course has been added to the curricu- 
lum in smaller secondary schools. Now, almost 
every commercial course is made more complete 
by teaching the principles of salesmanship. 


We should be thankful that school adminis- 
trators have recognized the value of this sub- 
ject. But, how is it taught? The course attempts 
to develop a retail clerk, a house-to-house can- 
vasser, or a salesperson for an established firm. 


The first, development of a retail sales clerk, 
is quite necessary, but the other two—if some of 
our commercial teachers spent a few hours as a 
house-to-house canvasser, they would see how 
hopeless a task it is for the average student. 
Each particular firm has its own method of 
procedure that its salespersons must use. 


If the teacher of salesmanship should ask, 
“In my class of thirty students how many have 
the ability or desire to become regular sales- 
persons for established firms?’’ the answer would 
be perhaps two or maybe three out of the thirty 
students (this was tried in several classes). 
Then, should this be the foundation upon which 
the course is built? 


The foundation of salesmanship should be 
using one’s personality to sell his point of view 
in (1) selling himself, (2) selling his services, (3) 
selling articles or commodities. 


The first part of the course should be spent 
on the problems of developing personality in 
such a general way that it may be fitted to any 
one of the three phases of salesmanship. This 
period should be made just as vivid as possible 
in the student’s mind by using many different 
teaching devices. 


The next period of time should be spent (1) 
in introducing the three phases of salesmanship, 
(2) in presenting the principles of salesmanship, 
(3) in presenting some of the detailed problems 
found in each phase. It will be impossible at this 
time to tell in detail the procedure of this typé of 
course, but I shall attempt to explain what I 
mean by the three phases of salesmanship. 


(1) Selling one’s self may be approached from 
a social angle, then also from a commercial 
angle. That is, we all are attempting many 
times a day to sell our point of view in various 
situations. Mother sells her point of view in 
preparing the daily meal by making it so at- 
tractive that we can’t resist it. If she is successful, 
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we eat it, if not we complain. Sometimes we 
try to swerve her point of view by suggesting 
our point of view. If we are successful, we have 
only our tact and personality to thank. 


At social gatherings we are always very 
interested in selling ourselves to the group. 
Why? Simply because people judge us by the 
way we act and speak. We do our utmost to 
impress them favorably. 


(2) Selling one’s self from a commercial 
angle—getting a job—is the all-important ques- 
tion. This part of the work should be stressed, 
for everyone MUST sell himself first, then his 
service and ability. 


No -matter what the job may be, “white 
collar job” or “ditch digger,” a personal inter- 
view is necessary to get it. It is in this interview 
that a person first sells himself. His character, 
personality, appearance, plus his point of view 
either get him the position or lose it for him. 


There is little doubt that secondary students 
should be given adequate training and informa- 
tion about applying for a position. This is a 
practical point in education and if not given 
in the schoolroom where can the student get 
it besides in the school of experience? 


Many life-like situations in problem form can 
be constructed and the student made to work 
them. This will make the subject both practical 
and interesting. 


Selling one’s service is important to teach a 
student, for every person has the possibility of 
having some special service to sell. This service 
may be as a plumber, bookkeeper, teacher, 
nurse, doctor, or laborer. The student should 
become acquainted with general sales principles 
that are applicable to selling any one of the 
many services that our present youth are pre- 
paring to offer. 


(3) The selling of articles known as store 
salesmanship, seems to offer immediate employ- 
ment to a great many students. This part-time 
work may be used as a stepping stone to a 
better position. It is self-evident then that 
general principles in store salesmanship should 
be taught. 


If a course in salesmanship is built on these 
three phases: (1) selling one’s self, (2) selling 
one’s services, (3) selling articles, plus a bit of 
time on the study of personality, the instructor 
can rest assured that his course is built for the 
many and not the few.—H. A. Buchen, Voca- 
tional School, West Allis, Wisconsin. 








Motivation is the key- 
note to success in teaching. 
We can show Johnny and 
Mary the big glass of good, 
health-giving water, but we 
can’t make them drink— 
every drop of it—unless 
they want that water. And 
it’s teacher’s job to make 
them want it. 

Typewriting is seeming- 
ly easily motivated — that 
novel contraption which Big 
Brother punches and pokes 
holds quite a bit of fascination for little Johnny. 
At least that’s true the first day Johnny comes 
to typing class. But by the time Johnny’s been 
in class for a couple of weeks, most of that same 
fascination is likely to have gone into hiding un- 
less teacher has done something definite to keep 
it perched right there beside Johnny’s machine. 


And so we adapt our method to keep Johnny 
interested instead of forcing it down him because 
it’s “good for” him. The best way to make a 
sturdy, verile sixteen-year-old boy like a thing 
is to show him that he can make good at it, 
accomplish things with it, and become a hero 
because of it. We proceed to make Johnny feel 
that he’s accomplishing a great deal in type- 
writing right from the day he starts its study. 

Instead of giving him the age-old asdfg 
slkjh drills, which wouldn’t really help him much 
anyway, we start him out with real words. 
Let’s try this way: 





Celia M. Ayars 


“Suppose we write the word a, Johnny. 
Oh, you needn’t bother much about how your 
paper goes in today—just get it screwed in 
somehow or other and we’ll work on that some 
other day when we haven’t more important 
things to do. 


“Now, get that little finger of your left hand 
on that a key, and see if you can touch it in a 
good snappy fashion as if it were red hot and 
you were afraid of getting burned . . . Good! 
Try it again . . Those are good a’s, but 
just see that wabbly one that has his shadow 
back of him—I think you did get burned a little 
on that one; get away from it a bit faster next 
time . . . Those a’s are rather hard to read, 
aren’t they? 


“What about putting some spaces between 
them, the way they do in books? The best way 
to make a space is to put your right thumb on 
that long black bar just under the white keys. 
Touch that after every one of those a’s and 
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Tell You How to Teach Typewriting? No! 


that’ll make them stand out so we can read 
them without straining our eyes. 

“Oh, yes, you want a place to rest Ghose 
other fingers of your right hand, don’t you? 
Well, let’s see, suppose you let them fall on the 
keys above; you might put your little finger on 
the semicolon key, the next one on the /, and 
so forth right on across until you’ve taken care 
of all of them. We won’t use our thumb on 
any of the letter keys, we'll save that to make 
spaces. Which key have you covered with your 
first finger now, Johnny? The j key? 
That’s right. Now you won’t have to worry 
about them. 

‘“‘But’s let’s write something besides a’s. What 
do you have that next finger on? . . . Sup- 
pose we strike that s. Get away from it as 
quickly as you can! Now, suppose we put an s 
after an a, and we find we have a word. After 
every word, we have to have a space 
Everybody get it? 

“Well, Mary, I suppose there’s no very good 
reason for using your right thumb instead of 
your left on that space bar, but I think I’d do 
it—you see, most of the champions seem to be 
right-handed on the typewriter. It wouldn’t 
do any harm to try your right one anyway. 

Now we have as two or three times on 
that paper; what key is your middle finger 
resting on? d? Suppose you try that 
Now what about ad? . « BOO @ee . 
And then adds? And sad? Oh, there’s s 
the first bell, so we’ll have to stop. 

“This little lever that sticks up over the 
right side of the top of your machine will make 
the machine release your paper if you press it 
down toward you. So suppose we press down 
that paper release lever and pull the paper out 
of the machine. . Can you get the cover 
on so that it hides every bit of the machine? 
a No, Johnny, you must go to history this 
period, but you may come in again tomorrow.” 

Suppose, then, the student learns the whole 
keyboard by means of words, phrases, and 
sentences, never writing a non-sense drill in the 
entire learning period. Even with this ideal 
situation, there inevitably comes a time when he 
loses interest. Many devices are necessary if we 
would successfully pull him through this stage. 
The first real loss of interest usually occurs just 
about two weeks after the keyboard has been 
completed. The most logical means of regaining 
interest at this point, and at the same time, of 
furthering our own aim to increase the student’s 
skill at the machine, is to permit him to bring 
work from other classes into the typewriting 
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class. English themes and outlines may be 
typed. Topics on other subjects may be written 
on the machine. “No better opportunity is ever 
afforded to teach the fundamentals of arrange- 
ment, for it is now that the mind is open to 
suggestions regarding this all-important subject. 
If the beginning typing student is also a beginner 
in shorthand, he will probably bring in his 
shorthand transcriptions. This creates a prob- 
lem for the typing teacher, particularly if she 
doesn’t handle the regular transcription work. 
However, there is an excellent opportunity at 
this point to give that individual instruction in 
transcription procedure which is so necessary 
to the beginner and which is so often neglected 
or found to be impractical when the more ad- 
vanced classes are given their first transcription 
practice. 

After the student has gained a certain amount 
of skill in handling his machine, he will need 
more material than his written assignments, and 
will wish for something by which to test his 
skill. He will have become interested in the 
bulletin board records and the boasts of his 
advanced brothers in typing. Why not give him 
grown-up tests? We avoid the use of the names 
accuracy or speed tests. These tests should be 
combined accuracy and speed tests, and may test 
technique at the same time. We can start the 
student with one-minute tests, and gradually 
work him up to the fifteen-minute length. If, 
at this time, we divide the class into two sections 
which work in competition with each other for a 
period of one or two weeks, the time until he 
can take the full-length test will seem less tedious 
to the impatient student. “Boys against girls” 
stirs the ambition of the adolescent typist. 

But nothing has been said about technique. 
If we don’t bother about the way in which 
Johnny puts in his paper on the first day, when 
afe we going to check on this important matter? 
Many teachers spend too much of the first day, 
or even the first week, talking about the proper 
position and the proper movements. The student 
becomes afraid to move at all. Nothing is more 
disastrous to typing than the fear of doing the 
wrong thing. It has been our experience that 
most students assume a‘good position the first 
time they sit at the machine. If certain defects 
exist, such as sitting too near the machine, it is a 
simple matter for the teacher, walking about the 
room, to move a chair slightly or quietly to call 
attention to some change in position, as may be 
necessary in individual cases. While a student 
may waste a great deal of time in putting in 
his paper on the first day, he will derive an 
enormous amount of inspiration from watching 
his teacher quickly and skillfully turn in her 
paper two or three times—provided she doesn’t 
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preach about it! Better still, if the teacher can 
be in the room ahead of the students and put 
all the papers into the machines, so much time 
is saved and a spirit of cooperation exists from 
the very beginning. 

Why spend valuable beginning days, when in- 
terest runs high, in drilling on technical names? 
It’s very simple to say, “This key releases the 
margin when it’s locked; now let’s touch the 
margin release key,” or “When we pull out this 
knob, we can write with different—changeable, 
variable—spacings between the lines, and when 
you turn the platen you find there aren’t any 
bumps any more—it’s in free wheeling! Now 
suppose we throw it into free wheeling by pulling 
out this variable line spacer,” or “If you really 
have to go back a space, you can press down on 
this back-spacer key.” 

“Now suppose you watch the clock up there 
on the wall—you know, a good typist isn’t sup- 
posed to watch the clock, but this is one time 
that you can break the rule and still be a good 
typist—and let’s see how many of these gadgets 
you can find without looking at your typewriter. 
I'll call their names and you feel around until 
you find them. Ready? Lock down the shift 
key. . Oh, Mary, you must have hit the tab- 
ulator instead! Push down your paper release ... . 
Oh, Jimmy, you released your carriage instead of 
your paper! Make one space... Lucy, you must 
have struck one of the letter keys instead, from 
the way it sounded.” Simple for drilling on 
names? 

“And now everybody’s hands up in the air. 
We’re going to type so you can watch my fingers 
and I can see yours. I'll call the letters and 
we'll both strike them: maryjonesisan 
accuratetypist. Lucy, with which finger 
are you striking the y key? Well, suppose we 
use the right one instead.” Wasn’t that easy to 
catch? And in the same minute you’ve probably 
caught a half dozen other slips—if your class 
would be guilty of that many! 

When the student has gained a certain amount 
of skill on the machine he still needs the constant 
stimulation of competition. Various kinds might 
be suggested. Some are extremely helpful, and 
others equally harmful, while still others are not 
helpful, but at the same time are perfectly: harm- 
less, because they seem to the student so pre- 
posterous as to arouse no effort at all. Of the 
harmful variety, we would list the contests in 
which slow little Mary runs a race of speed 
against lightning-quick Lucy, and loses out so 
badly that she permanently labels herself a “dub” 
in typing. Several steps up the ladder, but still 
not ideal, is the contest of Mary’s team against 
Helen’s team to see which can write the more 

(Concluded on page 84) 
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Employment and the Schools 


A few years ago a special joint committee of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce and the 
Board of Education made a special investigation 
into the relationship between school and business. 
Part of the report is as follows: 

“Your committee first directed its studies to 
the public commercial high schools and their 
product, and while in the progress of this work 
it found many things where it believed improve- 
ment could and should be made, it was soon 
forced to the conclusion that higher education, to 
be valuable and effective, must be based upon 
sound and thorough elementary education, and 
there was ample evidence of weakness in this 
direction. 

“Your committee’s inquiries, both among the 
teachers of the commercial schools and among 
those employers who desire to employ their 
product, disclosed a wide-spread opinion that 
the charge of general inefficiency among the 
graduates is not without foundation; that a 
large proportion of them are deficient in practical 
working knowledge of fundamental subjects 
such as reading, writing, spelling, and gram- 
matical construction of the English language, 
and arithmetic and geography; that the educa- 
tion consists largely of a smattering of superficial 
knowledge without the power of clear, definite 
thought and expression, and that they lack an 
appreciation of thoroughness, earnestness, and 
perseverance as factors in business success.” 

In a report on commercial education in New 
York City, it was pointed out that among com- 
mercial employees, including sales clerks, only 15 
per cent were stenographers or bookkeepers, 
while 85 per cent were in effect unrecognized in 
our system of commercial training. A survey 
made by the Cleveland Foundation about 1922 
showed that out of 2,000 positions for young 
men listed at the Cleveland Y. M. C. A., 8 per 
cent were for stenographers, 10 per cent for 
bookkeepers, and 78 per cent for office boys and 
general clerks. More than half the girls who 
enter upon office work become stenographers; 
but this does not take into consideration the 
vast number of women sales clerks. We may 
be sure that 75 per cent of all commercial em- 
ployees are general clerks, who have had no 
special training, little help in getting positions 
except through private employment agencies, 
and no recognizable rating of any sort among 
business men. 

As large numbers of those who become office 
boys and general clerks leave school at the end 
of the seventh, eighth, or ninth grade, their 
training should necessarily be chiefly on the 


fundamentals of English and arithmetic, which 
are the principal. technical tools that they will 
need in business. It is frequently from the 
general clerks who start as office boys that the 
business executives who control our industry and 
commerce are developed. 

If standard tests on accuracy and speed in 
handling the common fundamentals could be 
used in schools and made the basis for an Effi- 
ciency Employment Register of those who leave 
school from any grade or year to go to work, 
these 75 per cent of office boys and general 
clerks would at last get something from the 
schools worth having in a vocational way. The 
academic students going on through high school 
and college would be none the worse for the 
stimulation toward greater accuracy. 

In judging an applicant, the trained business 
man gets very important information through 
that first swift look which takes in dress, physical 
proportions, and the moral qualities of the 
applicant as they are stamped on his face. 

The applicant is usually required to fill out 
an application blank. In the best-organized 
business houses these blanks are coming to be 
quite complicated affairs. A glance at the 
application blank shows penmanship, often it 
shows spelling, and in particular it shows power 
of mind and judgment in making answers. All 
these abilities are judged roughly. The very 
poor are immediately eliminated; but there is 
no very good way to distinguish between the 
persons worth $10, and $12, and $14 a week, 
since the test of the application blank is practical 
rather than scientific. 

After these two tests—appearance and the 
written application—the business man at present 
falls back on trial and observation under work- 
ing conditions. ‘The constant shifting of em- 
ployees is evidence that the two usual tests 
serve their purpose very imperfectly. 

If the employer knew the different combina- 
tions of ability in applicants, he could avoid 
changing help so often. The cost of changing 
help in offices has not’ been accurately investi- 
gated; but careful figures compiled by a well- 
known firm of automobile makers show the 
cost of replacing a skilled mechanic to be over 
$80. First, there is the cost of finding the man 
and putting him on the payroll. Then, there is 
the cost of teaching him the special require- 
ments of the particular position. It takes him a 
couple of weeks to learn where things are, and 
just what is wanted of him. When everything 
is taken into consideration, $80 seems a moderate 
estimate of the cost of changing an employee. 
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The efficiency of most office forces remains 
distinctly below what it ought to be. Some 
office forces are very superior, and some are 
very inferior, but no employer really knows 
how his force compares with others. 

A general use of standard measurements 
would undoubtedly reduce the turnover of office 
employees and save thousands of dollars to 
employers. The efficiency of the office force 
could also be materially raised by the elimina- 
tion of those below grade, who now dilute prac- 
tically every collection of office employees. 


The proper vocational equipment for three- 
fourths of all commercial employees is accuracy 
and speed in handling figures, and correctness 
in spelling, punctuating, reproducing instructions, 
and composing letters. 

All who go to the public schools study the 
fundamental subjects. What is wanted for busi- 
ness is a superior degree of mastery of such 
parts of them as will be used. 


It has been suggested that business men ought 
to take hold of our commercial schools and have 
such tests of ability to perform common opera- 
tions in the business office substituted for the 
ordinary academic examinations. Part of the 
trouble is that educators know only in a general 
way what business men want. Quite as important 
is the fact that business men themselves know 
only in a general way what it is that they want. 
Neither side has analyzed the situation thor- 
oughly. 


Experience has shown that it is troublesome 
and difficult to give tests to applicants in the 
hurry of employing them, especially when help 
is scarce and practically all who apply must be 
employed. What business men want is to have 
tests given in schools, or they want public tests 
so that they can call for the records and see at a 
glance the measure of an applicant’s ability. 


The establishment of tests as part of the 
basis of employment, as tests are now part of 
the basis of employment in the civil service, will 
mobilize the forces of employment behind the 
public schools and no doubt will raise the 
standard of the pupils. The ability of the office 
boy and the general clerk will immediately 
become a marketable commodity; the business 
man will know what he is getting; the young 
person of superior ability will secure prompt 
and intelligent recognition, whether or not he 
possesses the self-advertising qualities that now 
have so much weight with employers. 


The almost inevitable effect of this measure- 
ment of fundamental ability will be the end of 
the system of level pay for all beginners. As 
soon as employers begin to compete for the 
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best talents, they will pay more for the good 
help, and less for the poor; and where pupils 
are now satisfied with mere 60 or 70 per cent pass- 
ing marks, they will then try to make the highest 
possible grades, since their ratings will make a 
difference in the pay at which they will be able 
to start to work. 


No business man, be he looking at a boy or 
girl, or even by examining an application blank, 
can distinguish the person capable of getting 
202 figures in the answers of a nine-minute 
arithmetic test with only one error, or the one 
getting 42 figures in nine minutes with § errors. 
By looking at the spelling of words on an appli- 
cation blank, a business man might pick out 
the boy who on a test misspelled 24 words out 
of 50 common, easy terms; but he probably 
would see no difference between the boy who 
missed 7 words out of 50, and the one who 
missed none at all. The business man may 
distinguish between the stenographer who can 
transcribe 15 words a minute with seven errors 
to a hundred words and the one who can trans- 
cribe 57 words a minute with one error to a 
hundred words; but he will see little difference 
between the girl who transcribes 25 words a 
minute with three errors, and the one who 
transcribes 37 words a minute with one error. 
He will probably pay both the same wages, 
whereas if the first one is worth $12 a week, 
the second is worth $18 a week. It is very unwise 
to pay both $15 a week, as is usually done. 

Many employers have been discouraged by 
the seeming indisposition of their employees to 
prepare themselves for higher positions. There 
can be no doubt that the substitution of definite 
conditions of promotion for vague promises will 
banish suspicious of favoritism and induce em- 
ployees to strive for advancement. 


Give prospective employees in schools, and 
candidates for promotion in business, something 
definite to work at in order to obtain the higher- 
grade positions, and they will promptly respond. 
—Michael T. Neary, The High School, Millbury, 
Mass. 





WANTED — New Literature 


The review section shown on page go 
is provided as a monthly service to com- 
mercial teachers. Every teacher who knows 
of a piece of new literature that will be of 
interest to other commercial teachers 
should write to the Editor of THe BALANCE 
SHEET. If possible, send a copy of the liter- 
ature, state the price, and tell where addi- 
tional copies can be obtained. 
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A sure cure for lack of motivation — 


Effective Business 


Correspondence 
By R. R. Aurner 


When you open the book and read any 
single paragraph you will soon understand 
why students enjoy studying this book. 
One teacher wrote us, ‘‘l took the book 
home last night to examine it. My husband 
opened it and found 


Change your course in letter writing from 
a dull subject of rules to an interesting sub- 
This 


new book is based entirely upon the study 


ject of writing tor efective results. 


of effective expression—statements that will 
sell goods, collect debts, or create good 
will. The interesting problems will enable 
you to accomplish the objectives of the 


course. Available ina long or short volume. 








it so interesting that SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
| (Specialists in Business Education) 
New York - 
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he spent the whole 


evening reading it.” Cincinnati = - Chicago - San Francisco 
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New Features for “School Life” 


Four pages more of important information 
will appear every month this year in School Life, 
monthly journal of the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion. 


Union of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and the Office of Education makes 
School Life the official mouthpiece for the princi- 
pal Government activities in the interest of edu- 
cation. 


The following features of School Life service 
are announced for the coming year: 


1. A month-to-month account of the Federal 
Emergency Education Program. 


2. Educator’s Bulletin Board — listing new 
visual aids, educational radio programs, forth- 
coming meetings, new Government publications, 
maps and films useful to teachers, theses, pam- 
phlets, and books. 


3. Aids for debaters — Since “Federal Aid” 
is the high school debate subject, School Life will 
supply useful references and data. 


4. Other Countries Tell Us —a series of ar- 
ticles based on reports to the Office of Education. 


5. Vocational Summary — notes and news of 
vocational education in agriculture, trade and 
industry, home economics, commercial subjects, 
and rehabilitation. 


6. Schools Report — news from state and city 
school systems reported to the Office of Educa- 
tion. 


7. C.C.C. Education — reports of progres- 
sive practices in the camps, and bulletins to camp 
educational advisers. 


The new Commissioner of Education, J.» W. 
Studebaker, has just been sworn into office. His 
policies and program as they develop will, of 
course, be reported in School Life. 


Due to the increase in the number of pages 
and increase in printing costs the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, has 
announced a new price for School Life; 10 cents 
a copy, $1.00 a year for I0 issues. 


Mr. Foster ls New Head of Department 


Leo T. Foster, who formerly taught in the 
High School of Commerce, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, has been appointed head of the commercial 
department of the new Jeremiah E. Burke High 
School for Girls in Roxbury, Massachusetts. This 
new school has just been completed at the cost of 
about $1,500,000. It was constructed to relieve 


the congestion in the Dorchester High School for 
Girls. 
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New Organization In Minnesota 





J. Vincent Porter of 
Marshall High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, has re- 
cently reported the founding 
of the Minnesota State 
Business Educators’ Asso- 
ciation. This is a profes- 
sional organization of busi- 
ness teachers in the state of 
Minnesota. The organiza- 
tion was “born” last spring 
on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota under 
the leadership of Miss Doris 
Tyrrell, then head of the 
commercial teacher-training 
department of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


The officers are: president, B. B. Beal, Hib- 
bing High School, Hibbing, Minnesota; vice- 
president, Doris Tyrrell, now teaching in Iron- 
wood High School and Junior College, Ironwood, 
Michigan; secretary-treasurer, J. Vincent Porter. 











B. B. Beal 


The executive board consists of: Pearl Knight, 
Central High School, St. Paul; Merle Allen, High 
School, Owatonna; C. E. Oberman, High School, 
Rochester. 








A Simple Scoring Device that Reduces Errors 
in Typewriting 
(Continued from page 69) 


A psychological principle was borne out in 
the application of these methods to our testing 
program. When we first applied the formula, 
I asked the teachers to turn in their scores to 
me and I would distribute them over the “‘normal 
curve” to determine what the grade or rating 
equivalents were to be. It was interesting to 
notice how those errors came down from week 
to week. The medium number of errors for the 
first test was 12. The next week it was 9, the 
next it was 8, then 7, then 6, and after that it 
ranged between 6 and 8 for several weeks. It 
did not satisfy me, however, when by applying 
the normal curve, I had to put the passing score 
at o, and then failed nearly 15 per cent. It was 
the only thing to do at first, but later, when 
we announced that pupils must get a score of 
at least 10 to pass, only 6 per cent failed to 
attain that score. When the goal is established 
in advance, pupils do better than when they 
are left unguided by standards and the normal 
curve is applied—Don T. Deal, Trenton High 
School, Trenton, N. J 








Teaching Typewriting 
(Continued from page 79) 


rapidly. But why not let bygones be bygones 
and count just what we’re accomplishing today 
and tomorrow? Why not base these contests on 
improvement? ‘That’s what counts in making 
Johnny a “crackajack” typist. Give him credit 
for every increase in speed and every decrease 
in errors. Make him work against his own best 
record. 

And what about best records? Repeatedly 
we’ve had students ask about contests, “If I 
take a test and do worse than I’ve ever done 
before, how much will it count against me?” 
Just as often we answer, “Not a thing against 
you. If you do worse than you’ve ever done 
before, we'll just call it an accident and proceed 
to forget it as soon as we can, for we know that 
next time you’re going to do better than you’ve 
ever done before.” After that the student usually 
gives us his best work simply because he had no 
sword of “If I don’t do better” hanging over his 
head. So we grade on best records and we con- 
duct contests on best records—speed and ac- 
curacy combined. We’ve yet to see any Johnny 
or Mary who doesn’t want to better that best 
record with every possible test!—Celia M. Ayars, 
Succasunna High School, Succasunna, New Jersey. 
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Textbook Study 
(Continued from page 60) 


CONCLUSIONS. The use of study guides was 
adopted because of the inadequate use of text- 
book study that persisted in first-year bookkeep- 
ing pupils. Textbook study was considered as an 
essential part of bookkeeping learning. Poor 
reading ability was recognized as a contributing 
factor. Remedial measures directing attention 
to better reading habits were helpful. Assign- 
ments in the textbook were broken up into units, 
and study guides for these units were prepared. 
A better learning of the textbook material was 
accomplished; assignments were definite and 
purposeful. Class discussion and explanation 
were less general. Help was directed in the parts 
that were causing difficulty. Less time was de- 
voted to needless questioning on textbook mate- 
rial, and more time was available for problem 
solving and practice material. Pupils favored 
the use of study guides because they were help- 
ful. The use of study guides made it possible for 
pupils to work at different rates of speed. Back 
assignments were easier for pupils who were 
absent or entered late. The work of organizing 
study guides benefited me because of the better 
command of the subject which resulted from the 
work. 








New York 


Cincinnati 





Teach Advertising that is in step 
with modern times -- 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 


This revised edition is written for the secondary field 
by authors in the secondary field. These men have had 
practical experience and are practical teachers. They 
have stepped up the subject of advertising and have 
placed it in harmony with modern times. It contains an 
interesting chapter on radio advertising. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


nenier | ener" men cecmnennernat 


by ROWSE and FISH | 





Chicago San Francisco 
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National Council Is In Operation 

Business teachers represent the last major 
group of teachers to organize a national council. 
This was accomplished through the founding of 
the National Council of Business Education last 
December at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This council is a federation of national, re- 
gional, state, and local associations of business 
teachers. Each affiliated association is entitled 
to two representatives on the Council. 

The distinctive function of the Council is to 
formulate national policies of business education, 
and then to submit such policies to the member 
associations for vote. All policies of the Council 
are thus subject to the acceptance or veto of any 
member association. This procedure is similar to 
that of the Federal Government in submitting a 
proposed Constitutional amendment to the sev- 
eral states for express action of their legislatures. 
When such a proposed amendment has been 
ratified by three-fourths of the several states, it 
becomes a part of the Constitution or funda- 
mental law of the Nation. Similarly, when pro- 
posed Council policies are ratified by the several 
affiliated associations, such policies become the 
national policies of business education formulated 
by organized groups of business educators and 
designed to govern the relations of this important 
field of education with the other fields of educa- 
tion, with business, and the other major interests 
of our modern complex social-economic life. 

The need of such a Council in business educa- 
tion is generally recognized by business educators 
in all sections of the nation. The perfecting of a 
Council organization which will best serve to 
meet this need is still in process of being made. 
Six standing committees have been appointed by 
the president of the Council for the purpose of 
collecting points of view from all sections of the 
country as to the kind of Council organization 
which will most fairly and representatively serve 
every member association. 

A printed folder of the Council will be avail- 
able October 1, 1934, and can be had by writing 
to the secretary, Miss Helen Reynolds, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. This folder will explain the 
purpose, nature, and program of the Council, and 
will give the names of the eleven associations 
which have already become affiliated members of 
the Council in the brief time since last March 
when the present administration began its organi- 
zational work. Every national, regional, and 
state association of business teachers, not already 
a member, will be addressed by the Council sec- 
retary soon after October 1, urging it to become 
fully informed about the purpose and work of the 
Council and ultimately to affiliate with the Coun- 
cil in bringing about unity of effort in business 
education in matters of national policy making. 
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NEW 


Ww 


BUSINESS 
SPELLER 


by PETERS 





Revised — 1934 


« >» 


The third edition of a book that is 
known from coast to coast. Written 
especially for secondary schools. One 


of the most widely used books in this 


field. 


The new edition has been improved. 
New words have been added; obso- 
lete words have been dropped; a 
special section of words has been 
contributed by business men in vari- 
ous fields; the definition and the pro- 


nunciation are given for each word. 


~ SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Name of Association | Place _ Date of Meeting 
American Association of Commercial Colleges.............. | CRSCRG, Bib 8.6. 20.<5 0:06:41 | December 26 
| 
Arizona Business Educators Association ......... ....+.-- | Phoenix.......... i | November 8-10 
| 
Asimona Education Association.............2..cccseceeees  SReepererr er | November 8-10 
| 
Askansas Education Association. ...........2.ccccccsceses | Battie HOCK... 22s. 040s | November 8-10 
Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers Association.......... | Wichita, Kans........ | October 6 
Caltlormia Teachers Associations. .5...5..0.. 6 cc cece ce eee eon | rere | December 17-19 
| San Francisco......... | December 17-19 
| Los Angeles...........| December 17-19 
Se Bi buss Sales December 17-19 
| Sacramento........... | December 17-19 
Los Angeles Commercial Teachers Association.............. | Los pe ee ' December 17 
Southern California Commercial Teachers Association....... a eee | November 3 
Colorado Education Association................00...0000. Denver...............| November 8-10 
hr | November 8-10 
Grand Junction....... | November 8-10 
Connecticut State Teachers Association.................... | Hartford............. | October 26-27 
Tpeiawrape TenCnets ASSOGINGIOR. .... . - cc cc ccc ee ecw vows Sa eee | November 15-16 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association.................. | Philadelphia, Pa....... Apri! 17-20 (1935) 
| 
Idaho Education Association — , | 
oo 6.6 cain Sales Am axes Ca eww h Re awe es Coeur d’Alene.........| October 5 
Sy ee wee ee eC re eee eee Lewiston..............| October 4-5 
RM 5 4s: GI a ck SN aid lace inv eie Slae Sie ae Seree Boise.................-| October 19-20 
TIN cos Sears. eet ciel dak Pine hans oe aaa Twin Falls............| October 19-20 
TO a a ee ee ere ee ene ee oe | | October 12-13 
I Se cine ats ake bs ace a aseieia hse ankee vn Awe idaho Falls. .......... | October 11-12 
RE Is aeg ORCS ees ieee cs ete ae a Ae eR | aT a eee Nov. 30-Dec. 1 
Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association............. eS eee Torr ere i November 23 
Illinois State Teachers Association — | 
St UNS tects 5 Sia ad aeiaeee o su akon RE OLS ar ee | October 12 
Re cece: OOTP Ee Fe AEE i re | October 15 
I sks a8 ia a aon iy nigtcss Lionas <om Te ee Urbana...............| @etoper 12 
ee ee parE GE iis: S02) SESE I OnE Mattoon..............| October 12 
IN Osi ch re A oh sy KA hen Sines we mac Evanston.............| October 29 
rs Mian ec a cb eeu aden OS eer October 11-12 
ER ee ee, noe ae eee es ere BONE... ...5.0002.06.| NOvEMber 3 
(EGERTON ES FG tea Oe ren gan Onn SR? | re October 26 
IE ocd oat Awd & Ok aIs OGG xa mete NN ic S6 braneceine October 19 
IN ies PE A ln FC mhdte ROLE aww shabeiwiere S Ce. October 11-12 
BREE BOAR Cee eer oe Ca ee ne Rt err Eee | re | December 26-28 
Indiana State Teachers Association................... ... | Indianapolis...........| October 18-20 
Iowa State Teachers Association — 
OE REN Feed ed Ung A ak re Greenfield............ September 27-29 
reer errr e September 27-29 
PIR ica x does ues September 27-29 
IND ai.) al barat Moana wal menor Ese See eee Oe eee | October 11-12 
Nik icy ts eee km eN RENE ante <5 dan Sioux City............| October 11-12 
IR sii. 50g canna Sores aaa a are pace oa ea Council Bluffs.........| October 11-12 
Ne oe Sigh shisieS ates a 30k Aye wie MOD ok A Des Moines........... November 1-3 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
Kansas State Teachers Association......u¢¢.........-..0. Sverre Ter ere November 1-3 
aa’ bebscbwendee November 1-3 
Sree Te November 1-3 
cae nheteewe heed November 1-3 
Dodee CAty.. ow... cesses November 1-3 
Hutchinson........... November 1-3 
mene Cy... cases November 1-3 
Louisiana Teachers’ Association..............000eeeeees Baton Rouge..........| November 22-24 
Weeeie Teaemere FOMGCIIOR. «ous 5k cocks eons bce wnes Sperry reas October 25-26 
Maryland State Teachers Association....................+ Baltimore.............| October 26-27 
Michigan Education Association — 
eee a tuhu dda cose hee eabakeuuNn I ciiss detansaes October 25-27 
ici cai iiss aihies 4s 4e Saar an ake wee I iis den et arace kasi October 19 
SPINE 8 hoo i's Sl eee BNE: cables wicadéas October 19 
I fal ons oi aby ses en ec edeweanebomh Grand Rapids......... October 25-26 
AEE ee beey cyte ee yer earned. ey Pee October 4-5 
a innk sath cornkitir nuded ooied eee ane i bseteesc cee ae October 12-13 
NE ae races ca im avecaimraiiienacainmal aoa een ee Te October 4-5 
ne Le A ee ae i ng SOE i ee ee ee Kalamazoo............| October 11-12 
Minnesota Education Association...............0...000008 Minneapolis........... November 1-3 
Missouri State Teachers Association — 
oo SEE ee Seen Ars oreo sg, re October 18-20 
Erna cies goin hts aid alesis ae ceatnd salewelh bala died Warrensburg..........| October 18-20 
ERE ee eto ee yeh Ere er ae aes Kirksville.............| October 18-20 
TI 6S i55.55 204 oe wenrwid bone aes eee Rolla.................| October 18-20 
NI is i a seh ay eo trectl DG uuerarent Cape Girardeau....... October 18-20 
ain tia Scene dkdaa oak ea nee Springfield............ October 18-20 
Pc Rstbhs Cho Re andoe ae sbls thar audesbaaewhcerees PTT November 8-10 
Montana Education Association. ........065 6005 06. 08dsscasee Ee ae ee October 25-27 
| October 25-27 
8 Pere October 25-27 
Kalispell..............| October 25-27 
National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools. .... ae December 26 
National Commercial Teachers Federation................. ee December 26-28 
National Baucatioe Association... ...655665 6k eck case sceeben Denver, eee June 29-July 5 (1935) 
Department of Superintendence ....................45. Atlantic City, N. J.....| February 23-28 (1935) 
Nebraska State Teachers Association...................00. Oe eee eee October 24-27 
ee Cee ee October 24-27 
Norfolk...............] October 24-27 
Grand Island.........| October 24-27 
err October 24-27 
ee October 24-27 
New England Business College Association................. Boston, BMiass........ <<. Nov. 30-Dec. 1 
New England High School Commercial Teachers Association | Providence, R. I....... November 3 
New Hampshire State Teachers Association................ Manchester........... October 11-12 
New Jersey State Teachers Association..................6. Atlantic City......... November 9-12 
New Mexico Educational Association...............0000005 ky errr ere Oct. 31-Nov. 3 
Commercial Education Association of New York and Vicinity | New York City.......| November 17 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
New York State Teachers Association — 
SIR TS aR at Se at Lake Wat... ..6ccsecs October 4-5 
RRR Di a bony Gin ataibutetis Gamrane arate walt Oa October 5 
I as aig whe wn bhdjm minds au eve sano wba Serres October 11 
nS os ic waists nts & whistled Sareie a melons ee November 2-3 
TR ele lr ia os ice erates wrarpea esd iiwnd Bale dass SiO Eee? November 2-3 
MS Node cob ina tA Sede semew edie s< 606 65 BOROMECEAGY .... 2.2240 October 25-26 
a I Ne ioral d aw ng dG haga e woke wes Utica...............--]| October 26 
I, BAY teas xc ccn wise sens eek baeces bem New York City....... October 26 
hs atknhinkhinidvekesh oat haoese Niagara Falls......... November 26-27 
North Carolina Education Association.................006. SS October 19-20 
Winston-Salem........ October 26-27 
Charlotte.............] November 2 
A November 9-10 
Elizabeth City........ November 16-17 
Fayetteville........... November 23-24 
North Dakota Educational Association................e06- Ne ee October 11-13 
NE rere October 11-13 
Mathaba eR i ciddianisn 4c sae eee etea tras ea wenan a November 7-9 
Ohio Education Association — 
eR a gn Os Scie ene oun wnale ewe SS errr October 26-27 
I ee I Oa toh auw cassia dese eco aln we esa eee October 26-27 
Nh a5 i cls acinar bE AAO ARE eS October 26-27 
SS are ed re Sr eee as en ere October 26-27 
TE ere iI as oh ae aaa cuisiear a ce eaaen Zanesville...........-- October 26-27 
EE ee ee a eee eer nee Steer rrr err. October 26-27 
TE AN Rieke A aN a a I lO air Seg ta Columbus.............-| December 27-29 
Oregon State Teachers Asstociation............0..ccesc000 ree December 27-29 


Pennsylvania State Education Association — 
NE Pei Sire Aidala a cis Was CWE Ae Aas niewe siewewine 
Eat cincknweeneuvakktsasankasneanieenn 


ae Ars od dg Ca ek, pag acaionanaier 
ia isa pido npn eRe Bes 
EL ES, Seance Seen rar Pama 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction...................... 


South Dakota Education Association...................005 


Utah Betscation Association. .......cccccccccccecccccccces 


Vermont State Teachers Association..................0000. 


Virginia State Education Association...................05- 





ee 
Beek FIVER. ........2. 
PHUOUIER. .......000%. 
Er 
Beaver Falls.......... 
Peaerwseere...... 2.2.5. 
ee eee 


Providence............ 
Ee ae 


Nashville, Tenn........ 


ee 
| 
error. 
Orr errr 


Galveston............. 


Pittsburgh, Pa........ 


Salt Lake City........ 
Burhuneton............ 
ee 


October 19 
October 4-5 
October 19-20 
October 19 
October 26-27 
October 10-11 
December 26-28 


October 25-27 
November 25-28 


Nov. 29-Dec. 1 


October 25-27 
November 8-10 
November 15-17 
April 18-20 (1935) 


Nov. 29-Dec. 1 


.| October 12-13 


October 25-27 


October 11-13 
November 30 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
Washington Education Association...............-...00005 ae October 15-16 
Walla Walla.......... October 15-16 
, EAT October 18-19 
Wenatchee... October 18-19 
ee Cee October 22-23 
CIS os, coos ce oy October 22-23 
po ee ee October 25-26 
Bellingham........... October 25-26 
ONES oacSivosssivews October 26 
West Virginia State Education Association................. Parkersburg.......... October 25-27 
Wrecensin Teacisets AssOcistioe .. oo oo.oe basic dks kee nccices Milwaukee............ November 1-3 
Wyoming Education Association — 
cn RRR SRO ro ene E ete rr pire eee October 5-6 
PC ncicas bade de ticadah seaene chee enee Joint with 
PN ok crit, op ce rtuee a. bawiowaa eee Noe Sheridan............ October 11-13 
reas ee a babu c en Cane ae eer ueeee TOtmm@ton. ........... October 5-6 
PSL Gain Lae ash Soe tere aher keke tes keties keen ae October 11-13 














European Apprenticeship Systems Compared 


The recent appointment by the Secretary of 
Labor, acting under an executive order of the 
President, of a Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training under NRA Codes, and the respon- 
sibility placed upon the public schools for coop- 
erating with industry in providing this type of 
training where needed, lends interest to reports 
on apprenticeship training policies followed in 
England, France, and Germany. These reports 
have recently been received by the State Depart- 
ment from consuls in the three European coun- 
tries. 

“The foundation of German industry,” Con- 
sul Raymond H. Geist writes, “is its stock of 
highly trained mechanics and skilled laborers. 
Even in these years of depression everything 
possible has been done to sustain the apprentice- 
ship system in Germany. The training of appren- 
tices is considered not only an economic necessity 
but also a social duty toward the youth of the 
nation.” 

While trade schools, sponsored chiefly by 
guilds, are the principal source of training for 
artisans, large industries — iron, machine, chem- 
ical, instruments, optical goods, and textile in- 
dustries — maintain plant-owned schools ap- 
proved by the state. Employers are required to 
provide time for workers to receive instruction 
supplementary to their occupations, in trade and 
continuation schools. So keenly alive is the 
German Government to the need for careful 
training of apprentices, that it has passed a law 
providing that employers can engage only the 
number of apprentices that the authorities feel 


they can adequately train. 
training is insisted upon. 

In England, a report from Consul Robert B. 
Macatee of London shows apprenticeship train- 
ing for retail salesmen formerly undertaken by 
the industries, is rapidly dying out. As a result 
Government schools have been established to 
provide such training in some of the principal cities. 

The Institute of Certified Grocers, grocery 
trade association, is promoting practical and 
technical classes in schools throughout the coun- 
try. The Draper's Chamber of Trade, textile 
trade association, sponsors a summer school at 
Oxford or Cambridge for textile exployees and 
also cooperates in organizing workers’ classes in 
the all-year-round schools and in textile plants. 
A similar policy has been followed by the Na- 
tional Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations. 

In France, where, up to the time of the World 
War, workers received their occupational train- 
ing through apprenticeship programs carried on 
by employers, public schools are now being used 
for this purpose, says a report from Consul George 
Tait of Paris. A special apprenticeship tax upon 
employers defrays in large part the cost of these 
apprenticeship schools. 

The detailed reports of the American Consuls 
in London, Paris, and Berlin on apprenticeship 
in England, France, and Germany are contained 
in vocational education bulletin No. 176 just 
issued by the Federal Office of Education, which 
is available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at § cents a copy. 


Thoroughness of 





















































Suggestions for Teaching Typewriting. 
Monograph 22. By Vachel E. Breidenbaugh and 
Irma Ehrenhardt. A reprint of three articles that 
appeared in THE BALANCE SHEET in the spring of 
1934. They have been preserved in this manner for 
teacher-training institutions and for the assistance 
of classroom teachers. The outline contained in the 
monograph is based on 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRIT- 
ING, second edition. Single copies may be obtained 
free from South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Films, Pictures, and Maps. The United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
will furnish to any teacher or administrator bulletins 
announcing sources of films, pictures, and maps for 
use in teaching. ‘School Life,” the official journal 
of the Office of Education, provides a monthly list 
of new Government films, maps, and lantern slides. 


2222 Retailing Ideas. Compiled by Emanuel 
Lyons. This 336-page book, bound in cloth, will be 
of particular value to teachers of courses in market- 
ing, salesmanship, retail selling, and advertising. 
The retailing ideas are carefully classified with a 
brief explanation in regard to each. These methods 
have been collected from the experiences of pro- 

ressive stores of every size and type. Single copies 
$3.00. Emanuel Lyons, Pittstown, New Jersey. 


Economic Forum. A quarterly magazine de- 
voted to current economic topics by outstanding 
national and international authors. This magazine 
will be particularly useful to economics and business 
teachers who are attempting to broaden their 
courses. Single copies 50 cents; one-year subscrip- 
tion $2.00; two-year subscription $3.50. Economic 
Forum, 66 West 12th Street, New York City. 


Evaluating the Public Schools. Published 
for the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Ed- 
ucation by Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity. This com- 
mission was appointed by the National Education 
Association to inquire into the difficulties which the 
schools were encountering. This report points out 
the action that is needed to meet these difficulties. 
This 48-page paper bound booklet can be obtained 
for 15 cents from the National Education Associa- 
*. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 


Free Motion Picture Films for Classes 
Studying Occupations. Compiled by Herbert C. 
Kerman, vocational guidance instruction. This 8- 
page printed booklet is supplemented with a mimeo- 
graphed list. Single copies 10 cents. Herbert C. 
a North Junior High School, Niagara Falls, 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Sub- 


Financial Support of Education. Reprints of 
four articles that appeared in the February and 
March, 1934, issues of the “Pennsylvania School 
Journal. ” This 20-page printed booklet will be of 
especial interest to administrators in bridging their 
school work over the financial difficulties of the eco- 
nomic depression. Copies may be obtained from 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


The Program of Studies. Bulletin No. 17, 
Monograph No. 19; United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education. This 300-page 
printed report provides an analysis of the trends and 
the organization of typical programs of study. Single 
copies 15 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Horizontal Organization of Secondary 
Education. Bulletin No. 17, Monograph No. 2; 
United States Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education. A study of the organization of secondary 
education with reference to the teaching, supervi- 
sion, administration, and offerings of various sub- 
jects in departments of high schools. Single copies 
20 cents. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Challenges to Commercial Education. Mon- 
ograph 23. A reprint of the editorials that appeared 
in THE BALANCE SHEET during the school year, 
1933-34. These editorials are now available in a 
16-page printed booklet. Single copies may be ob- 
tained free by writing South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 


‘Ted and Polly’’— A Home Typing Book 
for Younger Children. By Ralph Haefner. This 
107-page printed book is set in large type and care- 
fully illustrated with sketches to appeal to small 
children in learning to typewrite. It is one of the 
first attempts to provide a teaching tool for in- 
structing younger children in the use of the type- 
writer. It was prepared as a result of some of Mr. 
Haefner’s experiments in teaching young children. 
Price $1.00. Ralph Haefner, 437 West 59th Street, 
New York City. 


If You Want to Get Ahead. By Ray W. 
Sherman. This is a highly inspirational book for 
vocational guidance students and is an accessory 
book in any business course. It not only is inspira- 
tional, but it is also helpful in pointing out to a 
person what to do and how to do it to become 
successful in life. Price $1.50. Little, Brown, and 
Company, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 
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SALESMANSHIP 





is coming to the front— 








m ia 


Here is a book that has helped put 
salesmanship where it belongs in the 
curricula — 








Fundamentals of Salesmanship 
by R. G. Walters ~ 


With this book you are sure to have a suc- 


cessful course because of the careful out- 


line, clear presentation, and the variety of 
The author of this book has had wide ex- 5 P y 


st , questions, problems, and projects. An op- 
perience in selling, advertising, teaching 


- tional workbook is available. A teachers’ 
secondary school students, and training 


manual is furnished free. 


teachers. This background has equipped 
him to prepare a book that has already be- 
come the leader in its field. Administrators 
and teachers are selecting this book because 
they find that it fits into the spirit and ob- 
jectives of the high school program. It pre- 
pares people for selling in all walks of life 


and provides training that is useful to the 





consumer. 
\ Punbamtuen s 
1 \\ | |] SALesManswip 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. \\oee “— 
(Specialists in Business Education) 38 $ 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Now You Ask One 


A group of skippers who foregathered regularly 
around a certain stove, had a rule that any man who 
asked a question he was unable to answer himself, 
should pay a fine. One evening Chisholm asked, “Why 
doesn’t a ground squirrel leave any dirt ’round the top 
of a hole when he digs it?” 

He was called upon to answer his own question. 

“That’s easy,” he said, “The squirrel starts at the 
bottom and digs up.” 

“But,” suggested a member, “how does it get to the 
bottom?” 

“That’s your question,” answered Chisholm. 

* a 


What — All Twelve? 


A young lawyer, pleading his first case, had been 
retained by a farmer to prosecute a railway company 
for killing twenty-four hogs. He wanted to impress 
the jury with the magnitude of the injury. 

“Twenty-four hogs, gentlemen! Twenty-four! 
Twice the number there are in the jury box.” 

” a 


Those Fightin’ Redheads 


A paper salesman was the father of a family which 
he was rarely able to see because he was away from 
home so much. One night, however, he was to stay 
home and take care of several of his young offspring 
while his wife was absent. 

The next morning his wife asked him if he met with 
any difficulty. “Oh,” he said, “I got them all to bed 
O. K. except that little red-headed one. I had to lick 
her before she’d go.” 

“Why, James,” his wife exclaimed, “that isn’t our 
child; she lives down the street.” 

a ” 


Mistaken Identity 


A man who was wanted by the police had been 
photographed in six positions, and the pictures had 
been sent out to the state police. 

In a few days headquarters received this from a 
small-town chief: “I duly received the pictures of six 
miscreants wanted. Five of them have been captured 
and we are on the trail of the sixth.” 

. 


A Ticklish Job 


Paddy, who was eager to obtain work, went to the 
employment exchange. 

“Anything this morning?” he asked the clerk. 

“Yes,” said the clerk, after consulting his books, 
“there’s a job at the Eagle Laundry. Do you want it?” 

Paddy shifted uneasily from one foot to another. 

“Well,” he said, “‘it’s like this, I really want work 
mighty bad, but the fact is I ain’t never washed an 
eagle.” 


CHUCKLES — 
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Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 











Poor Rastus 


When Mose was told that poor Rastus had been 
shot dead by Judge Hicks while he was stealing the 
judge’s chickens, he merely replied, “Oh, well, it might 
have been worse.” 

“How could it have been worse?” indignantly asked 
the informant. “Poor Rastus dead! De jedge just 
nachully blow de head right off of him. What could 
be worse dan dat?” 

“It might have been worse,” repeated Mose, “‘if de 
jedge fire off de gun de night before, he might have 
blow de head off of me!” 


Getting Acquainted 

Rosa was getting acquainted with a little girl who 
had just moved into the neighborhood. “Have you 
any brothers or sisters?’ she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the little girl, “I have three half- 
brothers and a half-sister.” 

“Goodness,” said Rosa, “are you the only whole 
one in your family?” 


Ah, Well! 


“IT do hope you keep your cows in a pasture,” said 
Mrs. Newlywed as she paid the milkman. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the milkman, “of course we 
keep them in a pasture.” 

“I’m so glad! I’ve been told that pasteurized milk 


is much the best.” 


Wonder-Worker 


“Com-pa-nee, attenshun,” bawled the drill sergeant 
to the awkward squad. ‘“Com-pa-nee, lift up your 
left leg and hold it straight in front of you.” 

By mistake one member held up his right leg, which 
brought it out side by side with his neighbor’s left leg. 

‘And who is the galoot over there holding up both 
legs?”? shouted the hard-boiled sergeant. 

o e 


Where is the Canary? 


Mistress: ‘Goodness, Jane, where’s the canary?” 
Jane: “I dunno, mum. It was there when I started 

cleaning its cage with the vacuum cleaner.” 
* . 


* 
Hoping Against Hope 

It seems that in “Darky Town” the community’s 
toughest member had died. As it is a custom at a negro 
funeral for every one to say nice things about the de- 
parted, the brothers were in a quandary because no 
one could think of one nice thing to say about this mean 
person. 

Finally, after a few minutes of stuttering, the old 
deacon boomed out in a deep bass voice, “Brothah, 
we all hopes you is where we knows you ain’t.” 
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The new third edition of BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry 
and Rice presents arithmetic as an important tool of business 
rather than principles that must be memorized. The principles 
are stated briefly and are immediately illustrated and applied 
to practical problems selected from actual business situations. 
It is divided into units with problems and business practice 
in each unit. Special chapters on business practice are 
provided on such topics as “Problems of a Merchant,” 
“Problems of a Manufacturer,’’ and “Problems of a Farmer.” 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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Address Replies t° 


No T 
WCE SHEE 
a ints Cincinnati, 0- 
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THE CONTEST JOURNAL 


Sponsored by the New York State Business 
Education Contest Association. A 32-page maga- 
zine, devoted to contests and motivation, for 
commercial teachers in secondary schools. Pub- 
lished twice a year, October and April. Subscrip- 
tion rates: 50 cents a year, 25 cents a copy — send 
stamps or st-office money order. Address: 
George R. Tilford, 106 Slocum Hall, Syracuse 

University, Syracuse, New York. 











TEACHERS WANTED 


I desire a partner who can teach and do outside work. 
Investment with drawing account similar to mine. 
School is in large city in California and is doing well. 
Take entire charge of field department. Address, No. 33. 





Business college manager, 30 to 40, wanted by leading 
Pacific Coast institution. Must be clean-cut, high-type 
man with college education and dynamic personality, 
Must have successful record in similar work and proved 
ability in way teachers and students. Ability to 
sell courses (in office) in stiff competition absolutely 
mecessary. State age, education, full experience, and 
salary expected. Address, No. 34. 





WANTED: An experienced business college man, 
capable of soliciting. Must be able to produce business 
and build up a school. Must also be capable of giving 
instruction in bookkeeping and auditing. Address, No. 





PENMEN WANTED: Traveling penmen and card 
writers can make fifty cents a dozen writing cards. May 
solicit part time for leading business college — any terri- 
oeny Special plan, cards furnished. Address, 

o. 36. 





Lady instructor, age 28 to 35, with college degree, 
wanted to teach Gregg shorthand and 20th Century 
Bookkeeping. Want one who will be permanent. Fair 
salary — no investment. Although only one year old, 
school is going strong. Affiliated with long-established, 
high-caliber employment agency. Send outline of quali- 
fications and small photo. Only applications from South- 
east considered. Address, Greenleaf Secretarial School, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 





WANTED: Two experienced field men for first-class 
private business college. Will pay good commission to 
_ : men. State experience in first letter. Address, 

o. 37. 





Two experienced women commercial teachers, open- 
ing exclusive school in California, wish investing partner, 
with or without services. Excellent opportunity for 
future. Address, No. 38. 





WANTED: Woman teacher of commercial subjects 
for girls’ school opening in California. Exclusive school 
with resident students. Specializes in secretarial sub- 
jects. Applicant required to enroll five students. Inves- 
tigation solicited. Address, No. 39. 
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TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Man prefers public school work. Has three M. A. de- 
grees, also graduate of Gregg School and Zaner-Bloser. 
Experience in the largest city schools. Address, No. 26. 





School man, 48, with twenty years’ successful expe- 
rience in classroom, field, and administrative work, 
wants connection where seasoned ability counts. Prefer 
central south or southwest. Address, No. 27. 





Postion wanted by experienced lady teacher. Will 
teach commercial subjects in business school, high 
school, or college. Is a college graduate. Address, No. 28. 





Single man, 28, desires position in public or private 
school system. Is a graduate of New York University and 
has B. S. and M. A. degrees in education. Has had eight 
years of business experience and one year of teaching 
experience in the New York City public school system. 
Has taught bookkeeping, business training, commercial 
geography, and commercial arithmetic. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address, No. 29. 





Married man, 36, wishes position as commercial 
teacher. Has had eight years’ experience in high school 
and business college. Can teach accounting, Gregg short- 
hand, typewriting, machine bookkeeping, and Multi- 
graph and Comptometer operation. Is experienced 
stenographer and accountant. Address, G. Bruce, 
Gallatin, Missouri. 





Experienced and capable commercial schoolman is 
available for position as salesman, assistant manager, or 
manager of a good commercial school. Has specialized 
in the sale of tuition and can produce results in a school 
that is worth while. Can furnish abundant references 
as to character, honesty, and ability. Address, No. 30. 





Experienced lady accountant and _ stenographic- 
secretarial instructor desires to make a permanent con- 
nection with a first-class and responsible business school. 
Has had four years’ successful experience in commercial 
school teaching. Address, No. 31. 





Man with twelve years’ teaching experience in book- 
keeping, salesmanship, commercial geography, commer- 
cial law, wants position in private or commercial school. 
Is a college graduate. Can coach major sports. Is an 
experienced solicitor and has qualifications to be a man- 
ager. Eastern location desired. Address, No. 32. 





Young man, 26, single, desires to locate with A-1l 
business school. Holds Pennsylvania state certificate. 
Has had valuable experience as manager, teacher, and 
first-class field man. Has pleasing and dynamic per- 
sonality. Best of references. Past records of the highest 
type. Address, No. 47. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Four Stenotypes in good condition. 
Serial numbers will be given in reply to inquiries. Ad- 
dress, No. 44. 





FOR SALE: Fifty elementary desks, $1.25 each: thirty- 
five intermediate desks, $1.35 each. Address, No. 45. 





y- 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A good business college on the Pacific 
Coast. Owner passed away, and the school must be sold. 
Excellent location — excellent bargain. Address, No. 40. 





FOR SALE: A half interest in a going business college 
on the Pacific Coast offered to an experienced lady short- 
hand and typing teacher. Wonderful location — fine 
equipment — expenses very low. Address, No. 41. 





FOR SALE: Long-established business college in 
healthful location in New York. No competition within 
radius of seventy-five miles. Excellent reputation; splen- 
did equipment. Suitable for man and wife. Will sell 
any time and will assist purchaser for reasonable time. 
agg consider leasing with privilege of purchase. Address, 

o. 42. 


FOR SALE: Good small school operating under a 
well-advertised name. Located in best agricultural sec- 
tion of the South. Business increasing each month. 
School can be developed into one of the largest in the 
state. A good money maker. Best of reasons for selling. 
Address, No. 43. 


Two-teacher school for sale. Located in irrigated 
valley. Nobad seasons. Registration begins in October. 
Will sell for small sum of cash. Address, No. 48. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: One or two Stenotypes. Must be in good 


condition. In replying give serial numbers and price. 
Address, No. 46. 





WANTED: Good school equipment. Particularly in- 
terested in desks, chairs, and files. Address, No. 49. 


Two men want to buy a good school which will pro- 
duce from $15,000 to $20,000 a year. Give full informa- 
tion in first letter. Will be treated confidentially. Ad- 
dress, No. 50. 


Stautzenberger's School Expands 


W. H. Stautzenberger, 
president of Stautzenberg- 
er’s Private Secretarial 
School, Inc. of Toledo, Ohio, 
has announced the expan- 
sion of the school quarters, 
beginning with the fall 
term. 

Mr. Stautzenberger 
started his school on July 1, 
1926. At that time he had 
seven students in the day 
session and one in the even- 
ing session. He reports that 
his day and evening session 
classes this fall are full. He W. H. 
now has four teachers and Stautzenberger 
can accommodate sixty students in the day 
school and sixty in the evening school. 

The school has been occupying the fourth 
floor of the Heart of Toledo Building at 317 Huron 
Street. One half of the third floor of the same 
building has been adjoined to the school quarters 
for the fall term. Mr. Stautzenberger reports 
that he does not intend to increase the seating 
capacity but is providing increased accommoda- 
tions for the sixty students. 











Binders for t BALANCE SHEET 
$ j a patter 





your copies of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. 





This specially made binder, with Fab- 
rikoid cover, will hold nine to twelve 
issues. It is simple to operate. No 
punching is required. 





THE C. J. KREHBIEL CO. 
1030 Broadway 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Arrangements have been made for teach- 
ers to obtain this binder direct from the 
manufacturer. 
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True and False-Correction Test 
(Continued from page 66) 


How long should a test item or statement be? 
One typewritten or printed line is ideal, probably 
not more than twenty-five words as a maximum. 
Frequently the longer statements contain two 
ideas or two different aspects of the same idea. 
An incorrect response to such an item does not 
disclose the weakness. Remedial teaching cannot 
proceed without localizing definite weaknesses. 


Items or statements in the “True and False- 
Correction Test” must be constructed with greater 
care than in the orthodox true and false test. 
Verbatim material from the textbook and the 
use of the word “not” are not the raw materials 
for making a test. If the test-maker is in doubt 
as to the truth or falsity of an item for any cause, 
the item should be set up so as to be unquestion- 
ably true since the false items are subjected to 
severe scrutiny. Approximately one-half of the 
items should be false. 


The use of overworked words of the “always,” 
“never,” “generally” type are avoided. Such 
words cannot be made to bear the brunt of the 
sentence meaning. 


Advantages of ‘‘True and False-Correction 
Tests”’ 

Among the advantages claimed for this new 
all-purpose objective test are: 


(1) It reduces the possibility of getting high 
scores through guessing. The giving of 
rewards has a better psychological basis 
than the giving of penalties as in the right- 
minus-wrong formula. 


(2) It combines all the mental operations now 
found in the true-false, multiple choice 
and completion tests. More items of in- 
formation may be tested in a shorter 
length of time. Correctness (or incorrect- 
ness), judgment of choices, and mastery 
of understanding are provided in one 
test form. 


(3) It requires careful construction. This pre- 
cludes the direct recall of verbatim text- 
book subject matter and encourages rea- 
soning rather than mental “regurgita- 
tion.” 


Like any new device in education this test 
must be “adapted” by the individual teacher to 
the immediate classroom problem. The careless 
“adoption” of the general idea may not produce 
the advantages here claimed. I shall appreciate 
receiving summaries of the experiences of teachers 
who try this plan or modifications of this plan in 
their own classes. 


the BALANCE SHEET 


Ideas on Teaching Typewriting 
(Continued from page 57) 


transcription work and gets confidenec in his 
ability to use the typewriter for transcription 
purposes, this difficulty gradually diminishes. 
Too much attention can not be given to insistence 
upon accuracy in typing in connection with 
transcription. If typing ability continues to 
fail to function in the transcription class, we may 
consider the time spent by the pupil in the study 
of typewriting to be largely a waste as far as its 
value in connection with shorthand is concerned. 
These two subjects can not be divorced, but they 
must eventually unite and become one. 

Typewriting is becoming a necessary skill for 
the bookkeeper or general clerk. The ability to 
operate a typewriter is expected of most office 
employees. In many positions, although full- 
time work in using the typewriter is not required, 
the typewriter is used for many things. The 
ability to use the typewriter well is a real asset 
to the bookkeeper or clerk. 

Pupils should be taught to realize that there 
is dignity in work well done. We should expect 
the majority of our pupils to reach a satisfactory 
level of accomplishment. There will be a certain 
few who will become outstanding and possess 
ability of a high order, both in speed and in ac- 
curacy. There will always be a few who will not 
meet any standard set up for the class, but there 
should not be many such pupils. The amount of 
enthusiasm, and the kind of interest and general 
attitude pupils take toward their work will 
greatly influence the results to be obtained. The 
teacher, not the textbook or method, is the 
greatest factor in the educational process, even 
though all of these affect the results. 

Erasing should not be permitted in the prac- 
tice work, for it may become a growing habit. 
Pupils must understand that an error is a mis- 
take, even when it is corrected. There is nothing 
to be gained by erasing in the practice period. 
Somewhere in the course, preferably in the ad- 
vanced classes, pupils should be taught how to 
erase properly. There are times when mistakes 
can be corrected without typing the work over. 
The right way to make the correction is necessary 
to know. We must also teach pupils how to erase 
when carbon copies are made. 

Not so many years ago, some teachers re- 
quired all perfect copies of the drills and exercises 
they accepted, even in the beginning course. All 
papers containing errors had to be done over 
before the teacher would give credit for the work. 
This plan wasted the time of pupils and held 
back their progress by keeping them working 
too long on the same exercise in order to make a 
perfect copy. 























A selection of 
low-cost 
Bookkeeping Sets 












JOURNALS 


Auto Dealers Set 





For supplementary purposes, for your 


regular course, and for review pur- 
poses you can obtain a wide selec- 
tion of sets to fit any requirements. 
The following are some of the types 
of sets available: radio dealer, pro- 
fessional man, commission business, 
furniture business, attorneys, realty 
corporation, automobile dealer, de- 
parimental sporting goods store, manu- 
facturing company, household book- 
keeping and budgeting. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 








Student-Body 
Fimanees and 
Accounting 


by 
L. Scott Noble 





This book should be in the library of 


every school. 


It is written as a textbook and is val- 
uable as a reference book. It pro- 
vides detailed instructions for organ- 
izing and operating record-keeping 
systems for schools and school activi- 
ties. 


Single copies, postpaid 
$1.25 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 














Your STuDENTS 


need this training 


to overcome ‘business illiteracy” » » 





General Business Training 
by Crabbe and Slinker 


Administrators have found that this book is fill- 
ing an important place in the early high school 
program. It is written for the eighth or ninth 
grade. Subject matter w | | 


atl 


| , os 
it provea to have defin 





sumer ana to the juni 


38 a general course for all students or as 4 prepar- 

atory course for commercial students. Available 
olume, with or 

without workbooks and achievement tests. 


na Oone-semester or a One-year V 














SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York 





Chicago San Francisco 




















